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EDITORIALS 


“A DEFINITE STEP IN THE 
PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION” 


«PT IS a subject of transcendent im- 

I portance, as it relates to the estab- 
lishment among the nations of the reign 
of law and the endeavor of the American 
republics to hasten the fulfillment of this 
purpose by a more definite formulation of 
the rules of international law.” These 
words are taken from the address of 
Charles Evans Hughes at a special meet- 
ing of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, held in the city of 
Washington, March 2, 1925. They are 
arresting words. 

Every person interested to promote the 
cause of international peace will wish to 
acquaint himself with the circumstances 
under which these words were uttered. 
When the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law was asked by the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union to sub- 
mit proposals looking toward the codifica- 
tion of international law for the American 
republics, the Institute not only accepted 
the invitation ; it went about the business. 
At its meeting in Peru during the last 
days of December, 1924, it drew up thirty- 
one conventions, adopted them, and sub- 
mitted them to the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union. 

While these conventions have not been 
made public, Mr. Hughes’ speech clearly 
shows that they relate not to the laws of 
war, but to the laws of peace, those prin- 
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ciples of justice expressed in rules of law 
which govern these twenty-one American 
republics in their mutual and pacific in- 
tercourse. 

Thus the republics of America are in 
possession of a program with a series of 
projects. Mr. Hughes has studied these 
projects. They have appealed to his judi- 
cial mind. The enthusiasm with which 
he has laid these thirty-one projects, set- 
ting forth the rights and duties of na- 
tions, the fundamental bases of interna- 
tional law, the rules with respect to juris- 
diction, the pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, before the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union must 
lead any thoughtful person to believe that 
here is an international fact of the great- 
est importance. What Mr. Hughes said 
upon this matter will be found on page 
208 of this magazine. 

One has to examine but a small sector 
of the ocean of words poured out through 
a century by the anxious workers for 
peace to realize with a heavy heart how 
much of them all has been weak and in- 
consequential. But here is evidently a 
man’s job being done in a manly way. 
Since any desirable and hopeful peace be- 
tween nations must depend upon that se- 
curity which only justice can vouchsafe, 
and since justice can be defined and meted 
out to nations only in terms of mutually 
accepted laws, Mr. Hughes was well 
within the confines of a measured state- 
ment when he said: “I believe that this 
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day, with the submission of concrete pro- 
posals which take the question of the de- 
velopment of international law out of 
mere amiable aspiration, marks a definite 
step in the progress of civilization and the 
promotion of peace, and for that reason 
will long be remembered.” 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
IN OCTOBER 


T WOULD be difficult to overestimate 

the importance of the Twenty-third 
Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union to be held in our Capitol Building, 
at Washington, October 1 to 6 next. 
There is every probability that it will 
turn out to be one of the most important 
international gatherings of recent years. 

This conference, meeting upon the in- 
vitation of the President of the United 
States and pursuant to a special act of 
Congress, will be made up of delegates 
from practically thirty parliaments, in- 
cluding the governments of the large as 
well as the small powers. These delegates 
will be the guests of the American Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union, which 
includes the majority of the members of 
the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Of course, the meaning of this confer- 
ence of legislators lies deeper than mere 
entertainment. The main question is, 
What can such a conference accomplish, 
particularly for the peace of the world? 
The answer to this inquiry will be found 
in the deliberations of the conference. It 
already appears that these deliberations 
will be over matters of vital concern. For 
example, the Honorable M. H. Micheli, of 
the Swiss Parliament, will submit a re- 
port on the parliamentary system, its 
methods, its evolution, and its future. 
There will be a report from the Union’s 
committee on the reduction of armament, 
relating to the continuation of the work 
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of the Washington and Geneva confer- 
ences, and to demilitarized zones. There 
is a possibility that the committee on so- 
cial questions may submit a report on 
dangerous drugs, and that the committee 
on ethnic and colonial questions may re- 
port on the conditions affecting minority 
populations. It is probable that the com- 
mittee on economic and financial ques- 
tions will offer a report on the possibili- 
ties of a European customs union. But 
perhaps more important, at least from the 
point of view of our Western World, there 
will be discussions relating to the devel- 
opment of Pan Americanism, its history 
and its future; and to the possibilities of 
continuing the work begun at The Hague 
conferences of 1899 and 1907, with spe- 
cial regard to the advancement of inter- 
national law. 

Some of the details for the entertain- 
ment of these distinguished guests are 
already settled. The members of the 
Council, which is the governing board of 
the Interparliamentary Union, will be 
invited to be the guests of the American 
Group beginning Monday, September 28, 
in New York City. The preliminary 
meetings of the Council and of the Exec- 
utive Committee will probably be held in 
that city on Monday, the 28th, and Tues- 
day, the 29th. The other delegates to 
the conference will be invited to become 
the guests of the American Group be- 
ginning Wednesday, September 30th, at 
9:30 a.m. On or about that hour of that 
date all the delegates will assemble at the 
special train, Pennsylvania Station, New 
York City, en route for Washington. 
There is a possibility that the party may 
stop over for a few hours in the city of 
Philadelphia. The delegates will be the 
guests of the American Group at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, and remain 
guests until their arrival by special train 
at Niagara Falls, Friday, October 9. Fol- 
lowing this date the delegates will be the 
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guests of the Canadian Group of the In- 
terparliamentary Union under such con- 
ditions as the members of that group may 
propose. It is understood that the dele- 
gates are to be entertained by the Cana- 
dian members of Parliament at Toronto, 
Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec. It should 
be added that friends in New York City 
have already signified their desire to en- 
tertain these distinguished persons at a 
reception and dinner to be given especially 
in their honor. 

The officers of our State Department 
and of our Pan American Union are co- 
operating in every possible way with the 
officers of the American Group of the In- 
terparliamentary Union to make the com- 
ing conference a success. Some twenty- 
six columns of the Congressional Record 
for February 20, 1925, dealt with the In- 
terparliamentary Union; and in the Con- 
gressional Record for March 10, under 
the extension of remarks of the Honorable 
Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, is a steno- 
graphic report of the twenty-second an- 
nual meeting of the American Group. 
This report appears elsewhere in these 


columns. In it appears the following: 


“Your officers look to you, members of 
the American Group, to aid them in every 
way possible and to offer any suggestions 
that may occur to you as helpful, to the 
end that the coming conference of the In- 
terparliamentary Union may be worthy of 
the dignity of our United States Congress, 
of the hospitality of our American people, 
and of the high purposes for which the 
Interparliamentary Union exists.” 


These were the closing words of Senator 
William B. McKinley, President of the 
American Group, addressing its recent 
annual meeting. These words by Senator 
McKinley indicate the importance of the 
October conference. They appeal not only 
to members of our Congress, but to all the 
people of our United States. 
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CHILE ws. PERU AND THE COOL- 
IDGE AWARD 

T IS reasonable to suppose that Chile 

and Peru will abide by the terms of 
the Coolidge award, set forth elsewhere in 
these columns. This award is in the 
nature of an arbitration; and, under the 
terms of international law, not to mention 
morals, an award settles the dispute defi- 
nitely and without appeal. The Presi- 
dent of Chile and the President of Peru 
have thanked President Coolidge for his 
services in this case, and in terms which 
clearly indicate the desire of both govern- 
ments to carry out the terms of the award. 
We assume that the opposition reported 
of certain classes in Lima must spring 
from an inadequate understanding of the 
nature of the award. 

In its larger aspects, the case is quite 
clear. In May, 1922, accredited repre- 
sentatives of the two countries met in the 
city of Washington. After conferences 
lasting over two months, the delegates 
agreed to submit the dispute to the arbi- 
tration of the President of the United 
States. The matter has been before the 
White House, therefore, for nearly three 
years. It has received the carefullest 
consideration of President Harding, of 
our State Department under Secretary 
Hughes, and of President Coolidge. A 
way out of a most difficult situation of 
long standing is indicated by the Presi- 
dent’s award. 

The controversy leading to this award 
may be said to have grown out of the 
very geography and earliest history of 
these countries. Prior to 1842 the north- 
ern boundary of Chile was the desert 
of Atacama, which extends from about 27 
degrees to 23 degrees south latitude. 
This desert, lying between Chile and 
Peru, together with Antofagasta, immedi- 
ately io the north, was acknowledged to 
be a part of Bolivia. North of this por- 
tion of Bolivia lay Tarapacé, a province 
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of Peru. Immediately north of Tarapacd 
were two other Peruvian provinces, known 
as Tacna and Arica. Up to 1842, these 
geographical facts were generally ac- 
cepted. In 1842, however, Chile declared 
sovereignty over the Bolivian territory 
bordering on Chile. 
controversy culminating in 1879, when 
Chile declared war on Bolivia and upon 
her ally, Peru, a conflict known as the 
“War of the Pacific.” Chile vic- 
torious from the first, and under an ar- 
mistice, the United States, through its 
ministers in Lima and 
deavored to effect peace by mediation. 
This mediation failed, hostilities were 
resumed, and the Chilians occupied 
nearly the entire coast of Peru. In a 
second attempt to mediate, the United 
States sent a special agent. Negotiations 
were going on, but with little success, 
when a change of administration in Wash- 
ington caused the agent’s recall, and no 
further mediation was attempted. On 
October 20, 1883, the Treaty of Ancén 
was signed, under the terms of which the 
Provinces of Tacna and Arica were to re- 
main in the possession of Chile for ten 
years, at the expiration of which time a 
plebiscite whether they 
should remain a part of Peru or become 
Chilian territory. This plebiscite should 
have been held in 1894. Negotiations 
were begun by the two governments in 
1892 looking to mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangements for the plebiscite, but many 
difficulties rendered this impossible. 
Negotiations and difficulties have con- 
tinued ever since. Attempts have even 
been made to have the controversy settled 
by the League of Nations, but in vain. 
The Government at Washington has 
naturally watched the long-drawn-out 
controversy. ‘There is an extended cor- 
respondence in the archives of our State 
Department relating to the matter. It 
was on January 17, 1922, that our govern- 
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ment announced that the President of the 
United States would be pleased to wel- 
come in Washington the representatives 
“which the governments of Chile and 
Peru may see fit to appoint, to the end 
that such representatives may settle, if 
happily it may be, the existing difficulties, 
or may arrange for the settlement of them 
by arbitration.” The Republics of Chile 
and Peru accepted this invitation and sent 
their duly accredited representatives to 
Washington. It was these representatives 
who agreed to refer the unfulfilled pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Ancoén to the arbi- 
tration of the President of the United 
States for final decision. Under the 
terms of this decision it was the duty of 
the President to determine whether or 
not a plebiscite should be held, and, if so, 
to determine the conditions for holding 
the plebiscite. This President Coolidge 
has done. A careful reading of the terms 
of the award clearly shows the earnest 
desire on the part of the President to con- 
serve the rights of both parties in interest. 

At the least we have here a step toward 
the solution of this long-drawn-out prob- 
lem. The press of Rio de Janeiro ex- 
presses the hope that the award will be 
satisfactory to both nations. La Prensa 
of Buenos Aires considers the Tacna-Arica 
decision as a great victory for civilization, 
putting a definite end to the probability 
of future war. Some of the South Ameri- 
can papers fear that the plebiscite will 
be put off. The German language Zet- 
tung at Buenos Aires declares that the 
award is a bitter disappointment to Peru 
and Bolivia. Alessandri, the returning 
President of Chile, granted an interview 
in Rio de Janeiro in which he declared 
that the Tacna-Arica award is completely 
in accord with Chile’s desire for a fair 
plebiscite, and that it is an efficient step 
toward continental peace, “permitting the 
restoration of Chile’s traditionally peace- 
ful relations with Peru, a nation that 
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was Chile’s friend and comrade in the un- 
forgettable days.” The major opinion of 
South America seems to agree with the 
old adage, that “any settlement of a bad 
suit is better than a long litigation.” The 
Spanish paper La Prensa, published in 
New York, says editorially: “Chile and 
Peru will each lose something of what 
they had claimed as their rights, but at 
the same time they will gain something 
beyond what they would have obtained if 
justice and equity had not worked to- 
gether for the good of each in weighing 
the pros and cons of their demands. . . . 
Whatever may be the final opinion of the 
Washington award, whatever may arise in 
regard to its fulfillment, the two sister 
peoples and all Hispanic America are to 
be congratulated.” This would seem to 
be a fair appraisement of the situation. 


WELCOME TO AMBASSADOR 
BARON AGO MALTZAN 


E ARE glad to join in the general 

welcome to Germany’s new Ambas- 
sador to this country, Baron Ago Maltzan, 
whose Christian name is Adolf Georg 
Otto and whose family name is von Malt- 
zan Freiherr zu Wartenberg und Penzlin. 
The Ambassador was born July 31, 1877, 
at Klein Varchov, Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
Having finished his law examinations in 
1906, he entered that year the diplomatic 
service at the Foreign Office in Berlin. 
Two years later he became secretary of the 
legation at the German Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro. In 1909 he was secretary of 
the German Legation in Christiania. In 
1909-10 he was assistant to Secretary of 
State von Kiderlen at the Foreign Office 
in Berlin. In 1911 he was secretary to 


the German Ambassador in Saint Peters- 
burg. In 1912 he was counsellor of lega- 
tion at the embassy in Peking, China. In 
1919, after serving as counsellor of lega- 
tion at the Foreign Office in Berlin, he 


represented his country in Estland and 
Letland. In 1921 he was ministerial di- 
rector at the Foreign Office in Berlin. In 
1922 he was Secretary of State at the 
German Foreign Office. In 1925 he was 
appointed Ambassador in Washington. 
Ambassador Baron Ago Maltzan has 
already created a most favorable impres- 
sion upon the representatives of the press 
and upon our American people generally. 
His first interviews have been of an opti- 
mistic and wholesome character, calcu- 
lated to promote nothing but goodwill be- 
tween Wilhemstrasse and Washington. 
The German Republic is to carry on. The 
Dawes plan is to be carried out in letter 
Germany purposes to pur- 
American 


and in spirit. 
sue a definite policy of peace. 
newspaper men are a lively lot. ‘These are 
some of his views, early and frankly ex- 
They are goodly views. They 
Welcome, 


pressed. 
ring well, and we like them. 
Ambassador Baron Ago Maltzan. 


IN THE TIER-GARTEN OF BERLIN 
(October, 1925) 

HAT is a powerful bronze group by 

Wolff in this “Central Park” of Ber- 
lin. Elevated on the ample pedestal, in 
life size, lies a lioness wounded unto death 
by an arrow. There are two most lifelike 
cubs, one frantically, desperately trying 
in vain to nurse its dying mother, the 
other with raised head wondering what it 
is all about. Above them the male lion, 
powerful, angry, resentful beyond words, 
stands astride the three and looks and 
growls threateningly in the direction from 
which the arrow came, masterful and dan- 
gerous to the uttermost, breathing forth 
desperation, defiance, revenge. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S inaugu- 
ral address of March 4 was in the 
main an international document. The 
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main points of this important utterance 
may be summarized as follows: 


Our country represents nothing but 
peaceful intentions toward all the earth. 

America is more determined than ever 
to promote peace through friendliness and 
good will, through mutual understanding 
and mutual forbearance. 

A display of reason rather than a threat 
of force should be the determining factor 
in the intercourse among nations. 

The weight of our enormous influence 
must be cast upon the side not of force 
but of law and trial, not by battle but by 
reason. 

Much may be hoped for from the ear- 
nest studies of those who advocate the 
outlawing of aggressive war. 

Our program is never to oppress but 
always to assist. 

But while we do justice to others, we 
must require that justice be done to us. 

With us a treaty of peace means peace, 
and a treaty of amity means amity. 

We can only help those who help them- 
selves. 

There is no salvation in a narrow and 
bigoted partisanship. 

The resources of this country are al- 
most beyond computation. 

No matter what others may want, these 
people (Americans) want a drastic econ- 
omy. 

I favor the policy of economy, not be- 
cause I wish to save money, but because I 
wish to save people. 

We do not any longer need war-time 
revenues. 

The collection of any taxes which are 
not absolutely required, which do not be- 
yond reasonable doubt contribute to the 
public welfare, is only a species of legal- 
ized larceny. 

The only constitutional tax is the tax 
which ministers to public necessity. 

The property of the country belongs to 
the people. Their title is absolute. 

The past and present show faith and 
hope and courage fully justified. 

America seeks no earthly empire built 
on blood and force. The legions which 
she sends forth are armed, not with the 
sword, but with the cross. 
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The higher state to which America 
seeks the allegiance of all mankind is not 
of human, but of divine origin. 

America cherishes no purpose save to 
merit the favor of Almighty God. 

In a republic the first rule for the 
guidance of the citizen is obedience to law. 

Our most important problem is not to 
secure new advantages, but to maintain 
those which we already possess. 

The rewards of industry belong to those 
who earn them. 

Economy is idealism in its most prac- 
tical form. 


A NATIONAL interracial conference 
has just been held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, March 25-27. The meeting was 
held under the joint auspices of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, with headquar- 
ters in New York, and the Commission 
on Interracial Co-operation, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. The Cincinnati 
Council of Social Agencies, through its 
Negro Civil Welfare Association, aided in 
the work of the conference. It was a con- 
ference of white and negro representatives 
from the North and the South. These 
delegates mainly represented organiza- 
tions concerned with interracial activities. 
While the report of the conference is not 
yet available, we understand that prob- 
lems of organization, methods, and pro- 
grams for improvement of interracial re- 
lations and for community welfare which 
involve white and colored people were 
openly and freely discussed. 

No thoughtful American can doubt 
that the two races must come to a closer 
meeting of minds upon such fundamental 
problems as health, housing, industry, 
education, moving pictures, the press, and 
others equally important. The welfare of 
us all is involved. Here, too, as with the 
problem of world peace, of which it is a 
part, the need is for science and justice 
rather than mere words and mush. 
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HE Walter Hines Page School of 

International Relations at Johns 
Hopkins University proposes to put scien- 
tific inquiry and research at the business 
of learning how the nations and the peo- 
ples of the world may better live together 
in prosperity and peace. Mr. Owen D. 
Young, in his address at the recent cele- 
bration at Johns Hopkins pointed out that 
we have a desire of peace, but that we 
have not established an agency whose ex- 
clusive duty it is to study how to get it. 
Mr. Young said: 


“It is not enough to have government 
departments of administration. It is not 
enough to have an institute of foreign re- 
lations. We must supply a science, a 
systematic body of things known, if we 
desire to make our aspirations for peace 
effective. But again, Mr. President, some 
one will inquire whether research or sci- 
ence, in the sense in which I am using 
them, can be advantageously applied to 
this field. My answer is that facts can be 
applied in any field. Our curse is ignor- 
ance. Facts, Mr. President, are our 
scarcest raw material. This is shown by 
the economy with which we use them. 
One has to dig deep for them, because 
they are as difficult to get as they are 
precious to have. . . . The Page School 
will, therefore, achieve three things: 
First, it will develop a science of interna- 
tional relations; second, it will ascertain 
the facts, so far as they can be found, on 
any particular problem, and, third, it will 
produce a continually growing body of 
men trained in that science and available 
for service in the fields of education, gov- 
ernment, and business. Our contacts with 
the world at every point should show more 
conductivity and less useless sparking.” 


OLIVIA may be counted upon to con- 
tinue her struggle to regain her port 
on the Pacific. Since Bolivia bases her 


claim partially on legal grounds, she may 
see fit to present her case to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice without prejudice, 
of course, to taking other steps to achieve 
the revision of her treaty with Chile of 
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This mat- 
ter has been discussed at Washington, at 
Geneva, and at Santiago. 


1895, as interpreted in 1904. 


HEODORE E. BURTON, President 

of the American Peace Society and 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
submitted a report to accompany House 
resolution 426, which resolution expressed 
the desire of the House of Representatives 
that the United States adhere to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 
This report, known as Number 1569 of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, 
is a valuable summary of the whole ques- 
tion of our adherence to this court. Mr. 
Burton’s report, however, is also a distinct 
contribution to the history of the relation 
of the House of Representatives to the 
ratification of treaties and the conduct of 
our foreign affairs. 


HE program of the Academy of In- 

ternational Law, the sessions of which 
will be held from July 13 to September 4 
in the Palace of Peace, at The Hague, is 
now available. It can be had by applica- 
tion to this office. 


HE “Protocol for the outlawry of 

war,” proposed by the League of Na- 
tions, has been scrapped by the refusal of 
the British Empire to accept it. The 
grounds upon which Britain has refused 
are of the good solid earth. It is a curi- 
ous fact that such students of history as 
Benes, of Czechoslovakia, and Politis, of 
Greece, could have considered seriously 
the English Commonwealth of Nations 
agreeing in any sense to put its fleets in 
the control of a group of men sitting in 
Geneva, or to fare forth to war at the be- 
hest of such a group. English statesmen 
know, as well as we, that no such scheme 
can establish an enduring peace. 











THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY 


HE paramount problem again con- 

fronting European statesmen at the 
present time is the question of security, 
so far as the peace of the continent is con- 
cerned. A great impetus to the problem 
was given by the refusal on the part of the 
Allied Powers to evacuate Cologne on the 
ground that Germany is not disarmed. 
Another important factor in the situation 
has been the German proposal for a mu- 
tual security pact embracing Germany 
and the principal Allied Powers. 

Report of the Inter-Allied Military 

Commission 


The Conference of Ambassadors met on 
March 3 to consider the Report of the 
Inter-Allied Military Commission of Con- 
trol on German armaments, together with 
the explanatory comments which have 
been made on it by Marshal Foch and the 
Allied Military Committee. Previously 
M. Herriot had had an interview with 
Marshal Foch and had then seen Lord 
Crewe, in order to compare with him the 
attitude of the French and British gov- 
ernments with regard to the Marshal’s 
comments. 

The meeting of the conference did not 
last very long; it was decided to ask the 
Military Committee for further advice on 
several points connected with the report. 
The committee has been asked to consider 
more closely the respective importance of 
certain of the German delinquencies, as, 
for instance, the reconstitution of the gen- 
eral staff, the failure to adapt munition 
factories for peace industries, the mili- 
tarization of the police force, and other 
points. It has also been asked what meas- 
ures it considers necessary to ensure the 
disarmament of Germany as laid down in 
the peace treaty. It is expected that it 
will be at least a week before the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors is in possession of 
the answers to these questions. 

It seems as though some considerable 
time must inevitably elapse before the 
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ground is sufficiently clear for a discus- 
sion of the date and conditions of the 


evacuation of Cologne. The French seem 
anxious to put it off as long as possible, in 
order to see what is going to come out of 
all the discussions about security. It is 
worthy of note that the newspapers gen- 
erally take it for granted that a guarantee 
pact of some sort will be signed. The 
prospect of the presidential election in 
Germany provides another reason for de- 
lay, since the election will be a very good 
test of whether the tide of public opinion 
in Germany is setting towards peace or 
towards revenge. Further, even if the 
German Government agrees to carry out, 
within a reasonably short time, the meas- 
ures considered necessary by the Allied 
Military Committee for the fulfilment of 
the disarmament clauses of the treaty, it 
is held by military experts that Germany’s 
determination to preserve the essentials of 
her military system intact will neverthe- 
less still be apparent. 

The evasion of the terms of the treaty 
has gone on so long that, even if they are 
now duly executed, there is little doubt 
that Germany will renew her military 
preparations again as soon as the Com- 
mission of Control is withdrawn. There 
is a tendency in France to enlarge upon 
points connected with this aspect of the 
question which are not covered by the 
peace treaty. It is alleged, for instance, 
that the strategic railways which lead to- 
wards the Rhine are still being kept up 
in a way not warranted by normal traffic. 
This is a point on which the treaty says 
nothing. 


Difficulties After the Evacuation 


The more the evacuation of Cologne is’ 


considered the clearer it becomes how 
hdrd it is to treat it as an entirely sepa- 
rate question. When Cologne is even- 
tually evacuated it will mean that the dis- 
armament of Germany is considered to be 
satisfactorily completed. Part of the dis- 
armament consists in the demilitarization 
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of the Rhineland after its evacuation by 
Allied troops, as laid down in Articles 42- 
44 of the Treaty of Versailles. How are 
the disarmament of Germany and the de- 
militarization of the Rhineland to be 
guaranteed when the Commission of Con- 
trol has left Berlin and the Allied troops 
leave the Rhine? 

According to Article 213 of the treaty, 
Germany undertakes to permit any in- 
vestigation which the Council of the 
League of Nations, by a majority vote, 
may decide to be necessary. It has not 
yet been settled how this article is to be 
applied. This will be one of the chief 
questions to be discussed at Geneva next 
week, and, so far as control in the Rhine- 
land is concerned, the French and British 
governments do not see eye to eye. At 
present nobody knows what will be done 
to ensure that the Cologne zone remain 
unfortified and ungarrisoned by Germany 
when the British troops leave it. 


German Proposals for Security 


In the meantime Germany has laid be- 
fore the Allies a proposal for a security 
pact. In this proposal Germany recog- 
nizes the paramount importance to 
France, Belgium, and Great Britain of 
the maintenance of the status quo on the 
Rhine. But no Rhine settlement could be 
considered stable if Germany were ex- 
cluded from it. As a proof of its sincere 
desire for lasting peace, the German Gov- 
ernment would therefore be ready to dis- 
cuss the possibility of a guarantee pact 
covering the Rhine, in which all the na- 
tions interested should be invited to take 
part. As corollaries to such a pact, there 
would have to be treaties providing for the 
submission to arbitration of all disputes 
between Germany and Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The German Government’s idea in 
making this last suggestion was to meet 
the main objection of the French Govern- 
ment, made at the time of Dr. Cuno’s 
original pact proposal in 1923 and main- 
tained ever since, that France could not 
accept any guarantee pact which did not 
cover the security of her ally, Poland. 
The German representatives declared that 
it was the intention of their government 
to promise that under no pretext whatso- 
ever would Germany have recourse to 
military action to obtain any alteration of 
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her frontiers as laid down in the Treaty 
of Versailles. The German Government 
would try to achieve this end by direct 
negotiations with Poland, but if these 
failed it would reserve its right to obtain 
such an alteration by every peaceful 
means in its power, and especially by tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunities af- 
forded by the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 


French Suspicions and Anxieties 


The German proposals have aroused 
suspicions and anxieties in France, which 
can be understood only in the light of the 
general state of feeling in France. Prob- 
ably few people in other countries believe 
that Germany would, in any circum- 
stances, contemplate a war of revenge in 
less than 10 or 15 years. It is otherwise 
in France. ‘The success of the German 
Nationalists at the last general election; 
the evidence (understood to be revealed in 
the Report of fiie Control Mission) of 
Germany’s determination to keep her 
military system alive; the inviolate posi- 
tion enjoyed by General von Seeckt and 
Herr Gessler, the Minister of Defense; 
the personalities of some other members 
of the German Cabinet, and the general 
trend of thought in Germany are all taken 
exceedingly seriously in France as proof 
that Germany intends to break down the 
Treaty of Versailles at the first opportu- 
nity, and that this opportunity will be 
taken as soon as the Allies are seen to be 
disunited. 

There are plenty of well-informed and 
responsible Frenchmen who believe that 
Germany will open the ball again within 
five years. They do not mean that Ger- 
many will attack France directly, but that 
she will take advantage of a dispute with 
Poland to reannex the Danzig corridor or 
Upper Silesia. Such an episode would 
serve, from the German point of view, to 
test the strength of the system established 
by the Versailles Treaty, and in partic- 
ular to show what Great Britain would 
do. In this connection the definite Brit- 
ish refusal to guarantee the western fron- 
tiers of Poland and Czechoslovakia is not 
very reassuring to the French. Having 
made a breach in the Treaty of Versailles 
with impunity, Germany would then be- 
come a greater danger than ever. The 
French have not the slightest doubt that 
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when eventually she does take the great 
step of attacking France again, Great 
Britain will be bound to join France; but 
they do not want to have to wait for the 
horror of a gas attack on Paris from the 
air to make the British nation join them. 


THE DEATH OF TWO OUTSTAND- 
ING EUROPEAN STATESMEN 


HE last few weeks witnessed the 

death of two outstanding statesmen 
of post-war Europe—President Ebert of 
Germany and Premier Branting of Swe- 
den. Both of the late leaders were So- 
cialists, and each was the first Socialist in 
his country to hold so exalted a position. 


1. PRESIDENT EBERT OF GERMANY 





President Ebert will always be remem- 
bered as the first Socialist President of 
the German Republic, and hardly less, 
perhaps, as the man who steered his coun- 
try through the turmoil of the revolution 
at a time when it was more than a chance 
that the extremists who followed the doc- 
trines of Lenin might sway it into the 
paths of the Bolshevists. He will be fur- 
ther remembered as the leading exponent 
in Germany of the moderate revisionist 
Socialism that, among the majority of the 
party, has superseded the principles of 
Kar] Marx and Engels. 


Man of Humble Birth 


Friedrich Ebert was born of humble 
parents, in Heidelberg, on February 4, 
1871, and received his early education at 
the local elementary school. Like most 
people in the district, his family were 
Catholics, and, although his career as a 
Socialist led him throughout his life into 
association with free thought and agnos- 
ticism, he retained some links with the 
faith of his childhood. He was appren- 
ticed to a saddler in Heidelberg at the age 
of 14 and went through his term. He has 
often been twitted by the more narrow of 
his political opponents with his trade, it 
being a favorite jest of the Nationalist 
press to call him a Saddler-President. 
His own remark on one occasion was that 
it was about as sensible as calling a gen- 
eral a lieutenant because he had once been 
one. But for the most part he was con- 
tent to leave such gibes unanswered. 
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After he had served his apprenticeship 
he became a journeyman saddler, and, as 
was the custom with skilled workers in 
Germany at the period, he traveled from 
end to end of the country, practicing his 


trade. His Wanderjahre brought him to 
Bremen. He had become a member of the 


Socialist Party in 1899, and had already 
had some trade-union experience as one 
of the men who organized the Saddlers’ 
Union. In Bremen he married, and there 
he became one of the local party or- 
ganizers. 

Made His Mark as Editor 

In 1894 he was placed in charge of the 
Bremen Biirgerzeitung, the local Socialist 
newspaper, a post he held for some six 
years. He vacated his editorship to be- 
come secretary of the Bremen branch of 
the party. At this time he kept a restau- 
rant, which was much frequented by the 
members of the party. 

In 1905 the German Socialist Party, 
which was rapidly increasing in numbers 
and activity, decided to increase its staff 
of secretaries, and Ebert was appointed to 
the vacant post of secretary of the Berlin 
center. At this time the Socialist Party 
was meeting with indifferent success in 
Reichstag elections. Ebert himself con- 
tested the Hanover district, and was 
beaten—a fact which induced him to 
overhaul the party election machinery. 
In 1912 he was elected to the Reichstag 
for the first time, being returned with a 
handsome majority by the district of El- 
berfeld-Barmen, which had been lost to 
the Socialists since 1907. 

In 1913 the party lost the services of 
both Singer and Bebel. Ebert was nomi- 
nated as successor to Singer at the Party 
Congress in Jena, but was beaten in the 
poll by Haase, then a rising Socialist law- 
yer of Konigsberg, afterwards to be the 
leader of the Secessionist wing that be- 
came the Independent Socialist Party. 
Ebert, however, was elected president of 
the party as successor to Bedel, and this 
post he held when the war broke out. The 
struggle on the war credits split the party, 
and Haase, with his handful of dissen- 
tients, broke away to continue in opposi- 
tion, while the majority of the party, 
under the leadership of Ebert, continued 
to support the government in the prosecu- 
tion of the war on the ground that it was 
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a war of defense, and as such deserving 
of all the support they could give it. 

Whatever may have been the case with 
regard to some of his associates, the epi- 
thet of “Kaiser’s Socialist” was hardly 
true in his case. His services in the war 
have often been the theme of bitter dis- 
cussion in Germany, his opponents accus- 
ing him of trimming his sails to the wind, 
now leaning to the ‘Left and now veering 
to the Right, as the fortunes of the war 
dictated. 


Believed in German Victory 


But it must be said for him that his own 
course in one respect never changed. He 
believed in the necessity of ultimate vic- 
tory for Germany, and he did his utmost 
to compass it. Even after he had lost one 
son in the war he advised his second son 
to return to the line. He was opposed to 
all strikes in the war. The part he played 
in the munitions strike of 1918 was the 
subject of a recent trial in the Magdeburg 
court. On technical grounds it went 
against Ebert, but the evidence showed 
that his one concern in joining the strike 
committee was to bring the movement out 
of revolutionary channels into trade- 
union orderliness and to end the strike as 
soon as possible. 

Of his other war activities it may be 
said that he was in favor of a peace by 
negotiation, but that, like so many of his 
countrymen, he misjudged the moment 
for seeking it and the price it must cost. 
pi hroughout the war he never abandoned 
the hope that the two wings of his party 
would reunite. They ultimately did, but 
not before he had himself been placed 
above party. And by then Communism 
had been evolved from the Spartacus 
Union, itself an offshoot of the Socialist 
Party and representative of the old revo- 
lutionary ideas of Marx. 

Prince Max of Baden, when he took 
over the reins of government from Count 
Hertling, realized that the exclusion of 
the Socialists from power was no longer 
possible, and the first Socialist he called 
upon for inclusion in his cabinet was 
Ebert. The latter refused, but put for- 
ward Herr Scheidemann and others. But 
when the end of the war came, with de- 
feat for Germany without and the pros- 
pect of Bolshevism within, he could no 
longer stand aloof. The tactics he had suc- 


cessfully applied in the munitions strike 
were applied once more, and he entered 
into a covenant with the revolutionaries 
for the purpose of steering their move- 
ment into more constitutional channels, 


‘Displayed Moderation During the Revolution 


It has often been said of Ebert by 
critics of his actions at this time that 
he would have been content with some- 
thing very much less than the form of 
State which was ultimately evolved from 
the revolution, something much more 
after the pattern of the limited monarchy 
of the British Commonwealth than of the 
pattern of Republican France. It was 
this sense of moderation that guided his 
actions in the dangerous time when it 
seemed uncertain whether the extreme 
revolutionaries of the pattern of Lieb- 
knecht, Ledebour, and Robert Schmidt 
would make good their threats of causing 
civil war and building up a Bolshevik 
State on the ruins. The controlling in- 
fluence of the Majority Socialists was 
evident from the moment when Ebert 
joined the earliest Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Council as leader, with Braun, 
Wels, Eugen Ernst, and twelve represent- 
atives of the Berlin factories. In the 
negotiations that followed between the two 
competing camps for the leadership, it 
was clear that the skill and experience 
rested with the Majority Socialists— 
Ebert, Scheidemann, and David—but it 
was by no means clear that the physical 
force was not drifting to the control of 
the revolutionaries under Ledebour, Vogt- 
herr, and Dittmann. 


Ebert as the Reichskanzler 


There followed a series of difficult days 
for the future president. After Scheide- 
mann had proclaimed the republic from 
a window of the Reichstag there was a 
pause in the rush of events. In the after- 
noon of that day Ebert, accompanied by 
Braun and others ef the moderates, went 
to Prince Max, and informed him that it 
was essential to form a Socialist Govern- 
ment if the extremists were to be pre- 
vented from securing control with the 
support of the army and navy. There- 
upon Prince Max asked Ebert to form a 
government himself, and to take the office 
of chancellor. He assented, and the same 
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day he issued his first manifesto to the 
citizens and officials, informing them that 
the new government had been formed. 
He signed it “Der Reichskanzler Ebert.” 
With Haase he formed the Council of the 
People’s Commissaries, consisting of three 
Majority Socialists and three Independent 
Socialists, and one of his first tasks was 
to create an army of volunteers, the 
embryo of the Reichswehr. 

The joint control by Majority and In- 
dependent Socialists soon showed signs 
of breaking down. It is possible that in 
this it did no more than Ebert meant it 
to. The Independents left the council 
and Ebert filled their places with men of 
his own party. To Scheidemann and 
Landsberg, who remained, he added as 
additional commissaries Noske and Wis- 
sel. He attempted to secure also Herr 
Loebe, subsequently President of the 
Reichstag, but Loebe declined, and the 
sixth commissariat remained vacant. 


The Struggle for Power 


Meanwhile the position was becoming 
more dangerous, owing to the pretensions 
of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils, 
who, under the leadership of the revolu- 
tionaries, were determined not to let the 
power of the State lapse into bourgeois or 
semi-bourgeois hands. The workmen and 
soldiers held a congress representing some 
220 divisions, and they passed a vote of 
confidence in Ebert. At their next meet- 
ing Ebert addressed them. He declared 
boldly that he would not in any circum- 
stances tolerate rule by force, and that the 
future State must be founded on consti- 
tutional lines. The councils violently at- 
tacked him, and after the proceedings 
had lasted for some days, he realized that 
the moment had come for a decision. He 
and his associates in the government left 
the council, determined to end it, and to 
resist by force any attempt at dictation 
by the Independents or terror on the part 
of the Spartacists. 

The struggle for power took place in the 
early days of January, and on it Ebert 
staked all the fortunes of Germany. 
Noske was the guiding power in his de- 
termination. A display of strength was 


decided upon, and Noske marched 3,000 
men with guns through the streets of 
Berlin. 


By January 12 the movement 
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had been broken, and Ebert decided upon 
his next task, the disarmament of the 
people. It proved—within limits—less 
formidable than he had anticipated. 


At the Weimar Assembly 


Meanwhile preparations were made for 


the National Assembly at Weimar. The 
elections took place on January 19. The 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils pro- 


tested to Ebert, as they perceived the 
power slipping completely from their 
grasp. They summoned a congress, and 
called upon the people’s commissars to 
attend and answer to it. But Ebert re- 
plied that he was no longer answerable 
to local soviets, but only to the central 
council. That sealed their fate. 

The National Assembly met at Weimar 
and was presided over by Ebert, whose 
first action was to deliver a_ protest 
against the terms of the armistice. On 
February 10 the law of the interim power 
was passed, by which the office of Presi- 
dent was constituted. “This,” said the 
President of the Republic, “is to be elected 
by the National Assembly with an abso- 
lute majority. His term lasts till the 
new Reichsprisident takes office, who will 
be elected on the basis of the new con- 
stitution.” Out of the 379 votes cast 
Ebert received 277. Taking over his new 
duties, he delivered a declaration that he 
would be faithful to the constitution of 
the German Republic, and would act as 
representative of the entire German peo- 
ple and not as the leader of a single party. 
“But I declare also,” he added, “that I 
am a son of the working classes, that I 
have grown up in the mental environment 
of Socialism, and that I am not disposed 
ever to conceal my origin or my convic- 
tions.” 


Régime of Firmness and Moderation 


Though occasional outbreaks continued 
to disturb the peace of the new republic, 
the fight was really won by Ebert and his 
associates in the period when they adopted 
a firm line towards the extremists. There- 
after the only serious assault came from 
the ranks of the Nationalists, as when Dr. 
Kapp and General Liittwitz tested the 
strength of the republic in March, 1920, 
and were forced to capitulate before a 
general strike. Immediately afterwards, 
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in June, 1920, President Ebert put for- 
ward a request to the Chancellor that his 
position as President should be regulated 
in accordance with the constitution, which 
required that the President should be 
elected by the whole people. 

30th then and on the occasion of his 
second request in October, 1921, the objec- 
tion was raised that an election would 
call out the forces of the republic against 
the monarchy. Finally, by a vote in the 
Reichstag, the constitution was altered to 
permit of his remaining in office until 
June 30, 1925. It was still uncertain 
whether he contemplated offering himself 
as a candidate of the Socialist Party for 
re-election. In the period of his office as 
President he was frequently called upon 
to exercise moderation, especially in the 
choice of chancellors. Amid the passion 
and clash of party strife he showed both 
firmness and moderation, and it is in no 
small degree due to him that the question 
of the future form of the state in Ger- 
many still remains open to a peaceful 
solution. 


2. PREMIER BRANTING OF SWEDEN 


M. Branting had been three times 
Prime Minister of Sweden, the only So- 
cialist who ever held that office. His 
name had become well known beyond the 
limits of his own country for his cour- 
ageous support of the Allied cause during 
the war and for his enthusiastic work for 
the League of Nations. 


Origin and Education 


Hjalmar Branting was born on Novem- 
ber 23, 1860, the son of Lars Gabriel 
Branting, professor of gymnastics, a pupil 
of Ling and his successor as director of 
the Central Gymnastic Institute of Stock- 
holm. He was a big, heavily built man, 
slow in speech and of transparent honesty. 
From his father he inherited his deter- 
mined character, while to his mother, a 
singer of repute, he owed his beautiful elo- 
cution. He was educated at the Beskow 
School, the most exclusive college of 
Stockholm, where the four sons of King 
Oscar IT were also receiving their educa- 
tion at the time, and it was said that the 
eldest of these, Prince Gustav (the pres- 
ent King), and Branting were leaders of 
opposite teams in all games and snowball 
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fights. He took his bachelor’s degree in 
1877 with the highest marks both in Latin 
and mathematics, and left with a consid- 
erable reputation for readiness in debate. 
He entered Upsala University at the early 
age of 17 and studied mathematics and 
natural science, but soon developed a pas- 
sionate interest in astronomy. He left the 
university in 1882 to take service at the 
observatory in Stockholm and pursued his 
astronomical studies under Professor Gyl- 
den, its director, who made him his as- 
sistant in research. 


Prominent in Politics and Journalism 


But politics and journalism were his 
real bent. He became a fiery champion 
of the laboring classes, and may be said 
to have created the Social Democratic 
Party in Sweden, which has had no other 
leader. He first took the editorship of a 
small extreme Liberal paper, Tiden 
(Time), which he raised to a certain im- 
portance as a Socialist organ. Then he 
was made chief editor of Social-demo- 
kraten, which, from a minor weekly jour- 
nal, he made into one of the leading daily 
newspapers of the capital. His elegant 
caustic style and powerful dialectic, his 
enthusiastic devotion to labor, and charm 
of his eloquence soon made him a real 
force in politics. In his articles and his 
books also he became the recognized ex- 
ponent of Swedish Socialism, and, as he 
was a good linguist, he extended this 
propaganda abroad; he wrote, for in- 
stance, “Where Swedish Social Democracy 
Stands” for the New York Evening Post, 
and an introduction to Robert Blatch- 
ford’s book, “Merrie England,” in 1894. 

His Socialism was of a sane and moder- 
ate type, based on no interpretation of 
Marxian dogmas, but presented as a prac- 
tical theory of democratic development 
and the material betterment of the prole- 
tariat. He was entirely opposed to extrem- 
ist Utopias, whether in the form of Com- 
munism or of Bolshevism. Of the latter 
he was especially critical, and at a popular 
meeting in 1918 he declared that it was 
the worst enemy of true democracy; that 
it was but an oligarchy capable of worse 
tryanny and oppression than any Russia 
had ever known before, and that the 
abolition of proprietary rights was bound 
to lead to national disaster. During the 
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war he showed himself a determined 
friend of the Allies, keenly desirous of 
peace, but not a fanatical pacificist plead- 
ing for peace at any price. He believed 
in the responsibility of Germany for the 
war, and in the retributive justice of the 
conditions of peace, but was in favor of 
allowing democratic Germany, in carry- 
ing out the Treaty of Versailles, a chance 
of accomplishing her recovery. 
Work for the League of Nations 


A fervent admirer of the League of 
Nations and one of the principal advo- 
cates in Parliament of Sweden’s adher- 
ence to it, he took part, as Sweden’s chief 
delegate, from the first in the assemblies 
at Geneva, and was elected, in 1922, a 
member of the Council. He fulfilled, be- 
sides, other special missions in this con- 
nection, such as Swedish delegate to the 
Paris Conference for the settlement of 
the Aaland and Spitsbergen questions, 
and at the International Congress at 
Genoa in 1922. In the Aaland question 
he pleaded earnestly for the right of the 
inhabitants to determine whether the 
islands should be joined to Sweden or 
remain under Finland, and he openly ex- 
pressed his dissent from the decision of 
the League. Recently he acted as rap- 
porteur on the Council in the Mosul dis- 
pute between Britain and Turkey. 

In December, 1921, it was announced 
that the Nobel Peace Prize had been 
divided between M. Branting and M. 
Lange, Secretary-General of the Inter- 
parliamentary Bureau at Geneva. 


First Socialist in Parliament 


When Branting was elected a member 
of the Swedish Second Chamber in 1896, 
he was the first and only representative 
of his party, and his presence there was 
looked upon as a portent. And indeed 
he was not long without a party. In 
1902, the Social Democrats numbered 
four; in 1905, 13; in 1908, 34; in 1911, 
64; in 1914, 72; and in 1921, 110. Thus 
was created, thanks to Branting’s leader- 
ship, the third party in the Swedish 
Parliament, which had the effect, as in 
England, of upsetting the time-honored 
system of two parties. No one of the 
three parties could command an absolute 
majority, or hope to be able to govern 
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without the support of one of the others, 
This led to the formation in 1917 of a 
Coalition Ministry of Liberals and Social 
Democrats, in which Branting became 


Minister of Finance. But a nervous col- 
lapse from overwork obliged him to re- 
sign a few months afterwards. 

In 1920 the Coalition Cabinet fell, and 
Branting was then called upon to form 
a Labor Ministry, which, however, only 
lasted a year. Liberal support was be- 
coming slack on important divisions, and 
as the law granting the suffrage to women 
had meanwhile been passed, Branting de- 
cided to dissolve. But the elections went 
against him without giving the other 
parties any marked increase of strength, 
The Branting Ministry resigned and a 
non-party government had to be formed 
under Baron de Geer. 

At the general elections of 1921, how- 
ever, the Social Democrats did much 
better, and Branting was called upon to 
form a government, in which he became 
both Prime Minister and Foreign Min- 
ister. It lasted till September, 1922, 
when, in consequence of a combination 
of Conservatives and Liberals, it had to 
give way to a Conservative Government 
under M. Trygger. 

The elections of 1924 gave the Social 
Democrats a decided majority over the 
other two parties separately, though in a 
minority against them jointly. The 
Liberals had lost most in these elections, 
and the party had, moreover, been split 
into two sections under separate leaders. 
Counting on the eventual support of one 
of these sections, Branting formed last 
September his third ministry, which was 
much occupied with the question of na- 
tional defense and the League schemes 
for preserving peace. Branting was en- 
tirely in favor of the Geneva Protocol, 
which he had some share in preparing and 
which he styled “The Magna Carta of 
Europe,” but the other parties were much 
less favorable to it. In the middle of 
December, however, Branting was laid 
aside by illness and it was found neces- 
sary, on January 25 to relieve him of the 
burden of the office of Prime Minister, 
though he remained a member of the 
cabinet. His condition, however, pre- 
cluded him from taking part in public 
affairs. 
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POLAND’S FOREIGN RELATIONS 


HE question of Poland’s foreign rela- 

tions, brought into the limelight by 
the recent insistence on the part of France 
that Poland be included in any security 
pact signed with Germany, presents a 
number of very interesting aspects. The 
Polish Foreign Office has been very active 
in the course of the past few months, and 
its head has announced several important 
results of these various negotiations. 


Count Skrzynski’s Speech 


In a recent speech before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Parliament, 
Count Skrzynski, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, emphasized above all the peaceful 
character of his country’s policy. Dis- 
cussing the Geneva Protocol he declared 
it would be a living reality even at the end 
of ten years. The protocol could be 
amended and it need not be accepted, but 
it was clear that if all countries bound 
themselves to take a united step against 
anyone menacing peace, wars would cease. 


He said: 

We are supporters of international soli- 
darity on the basis of arbitration, and even if 
this thesis cannot be accepted by the Great 
Powers, we nevertheless see no reason why 
we should throw it over and allow ourselves 
to be persuaded that only certain countries 
have the right to guarantees, while the rest 
are only States of limited importance and 
rights. 

While supporting this conception, Poland 
does not sacrifice the actual guarantees she 
possesses. Alliances are, and will remain, 
the firm basis of her material security. It 
is said that in case the Geneva Protocol is 
not accepted, Great Britain would prefer 
to substitute for it a general formula guar- 
anteeing the world’s peace by making France 
and Belgium secure. A Franco-British guar- 
antee pact could only be understood as a 
broad framework in which there would be 
also place for a Franco-Polish pact. It 
would, however, be decidedly better if there 
could be created a general security pact 
based upon the united action of all. 


Turning to the question of Poland’s re- 
lations with her neighbors, the minister 
said ; 


Our relations to Germany are likewise in- 
cluded in the sphere of our constructive and 
peaceful efforts. In some few days the dele- 
gates of the two countries will meet to 
negotiate for a commercial treaty. Dr. 
Luther has again broached the question of 
our frontiers on the right bank of the Vis- 
tula. The contention must be rejected that 
the decision of the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors regarding the approach of the popula- 
tion of East Prussia to the Vistula is not 
based upon the Treaty of Versailles. The 
utterances of the German Chancellor are not 
such as are likely to contribute to the crea- 
tion of the atmosphere which we desire. 

With Russia we are in negotiation for a 
commercial treaty, for a settlement of the 
frontier disputes and for the further execu- 
tion of the treaty of peace. 

We are making progress in our negotia- 
tions with Czechoslovakia and I believe we 
shall be able to announce definite results in 
a very short time. 


Improvement of Relations with Czechoslovakia 


Poland’s relations with her Czecho- 
slovak neighbor have been far from ami- 
cable since the very end of the war. There 
now appears, however, considerable im- 
provement in the situation. Progress has 
recently been made in two directions: At 
Olomouc negotiations have just been suc- 
cessfully concluded for an adjustment of 
questions relating to railway communica- 
tion and to frontier traffic between the 
two countries, while, secondly, an agree- 
ment has been signed at Warsaw in re- 
spect of transport and transit—an agree- 
ment which will constitute a substantial 
part of the commercial treaty to be con- 
cluded between Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

These two measures represent a decided 
step towards closer economic relations, 
which have for some considerable time 
been called for by a large section of the 
public in both countries. For Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland forms a bridge to the east, 
while Czechoslovakia constitutes practi- 
cally the only outlet for Polish trade to 
the west and southwest of Europe. 

According to a statement made in the 
Gazetta Poniedzialkowa by Count Lasocki, 
the Polish Minister at Prague, some 
twenty different agreements will be requi- 
site in order to cover the whole complex 
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of questions arising between Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. Besides a commercial 
treaty, there are in preparation a juridi- 
cal and extradition convention, a health 
and hygiene convention, a social welfare 
agreement, veterinary, postal, financial, 
and other treaties. Good will is mani- 
fested on both sides, says Count Lasocki, 
and there is every hope that in the near 
future relations between the two countries 
will be normal, and co-operation the order 
of the day. 


Conclusion of a Concordat with the Vatican 


The Polish delegate who negotiated the 
recently concluded concordat with Rome, 
Deputy St. Grabski, submitted details of 
the measure to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Polish Parliament on Feb- 
ruary 24. The life of the state, he said, 
was divided as completely as possible from 
that of the church. The concordat did 
not permit the church to interfere in any 
way in education. The only influence the 
church would have in the schools would 
be in the fact of imparting religious in- 
struction. The President of the Republic 
would enjoy a veto in the matter of the 
nomination of bishops and parish clergy. 
The assent of the government would also 
be necessary in the fixing of the dioceses 
and appointments of prebendaries. 

The concordat was approved of by the 
Cabinet Council on the 18th and will 
come immediately before Parliament for 
ratification. It has been well received by 
the press. 

New Foreign Loans 

After two months of negotiations, terms 
were recently arrived at with the Ameri- 
can bankers, Dillon, Read & Co., for a 
loan of 50 million dollars to Poland. Of 
this amount 35 millions were offered for 
subscription on February 16, while the 
remainder of 15 millions will be placed on 
the market not later than August 1, 1925. 
The Polish Government issues bonds 
which will be paid off by means of half- 
yearly drawings within 25 years. The 
rate of interest is 8 per cent. The issue 


price at New York was 95, but the bonds 
were subsequently quoted on the Bourse 
at half a dollar premium. 

For the Polish industries a loan of £2,- 
000,000 has been secured from England. 
The first installment of £500,000 will be 
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paid out to the Polish sugar industry by 
the end of June. The loan bears 10 per 
cent interest. 

The Mercantile Finance and Exchange 
Corporation of London have expressed 
their willingness to grant a loan of £6,- 
000,000 to the Lodz industries for five to 
ten years at 9 per cent. Negotiations for 
an English loan for the extension of the 
Lodz water supply have been concluded. 
The London concern above mentioned has 
joined with an American group in grant- 
ing the Corporation of Lodz a loan of 
$18,000,000. 

In addition to these loans, the Polish 
industries are negotiating for a $10,000,- 
000 credit for 15 to 20 years, to carry 
interest at the rate of 8 per cent. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 
HUNGARY 


HE Government of Hungary has in 
'T ce a number of important 
political reforms concerned primarily with 
the internal situation. The most impor- 
tant of these reforms deal with changes in 
the existing electoral law and an impor- 
tant reconstruction of the country’s Par- 
liament. 

The New Electoral Law 


Under the proposed new electoral law, 
voting is to remain, as heretofore, public, 
except that in municipalities and in some 
industrial constituencies the secret ballot 
is to be introduced. An election can be 
declared null and void if the voters have 
been subjected to intimidation, or if dis- 
orders have been provoked with the result 
of preventing a portion of the electorate 
from recording their votes, or if any ille- 
gal influence has been brought to bear 
upon them. 
the rules, persists in remaining within the 
House of Parliament, and refuses to leave 
when requested by the proper authority 
to do so, may be punished by imprison- 
ment up to a term of twelve months and 
deprived of his political rights. In such 
case of disobedience he loses his parlia- 
mentary immunity and may be arrested. 
The activities of members of Parliament 
must be absolutely independent of all out- 
side influence. A deputy may not receive 
any orders from persons or factors outside 
Parliament and may not render any ac- 
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count of his activities to such persons, and 
in particular not to any foreign persons, 
authorities, or institutions. 


Restoration of an Upper House 


Simultaneously with the introduction 
of the franchise bill described above the 
government has brought forward a meas- 
ure to restore the upper house of Parlia- 
ment—the House of Magnates. The 
measure provides that, on the creation of 
the upper house, the existing National As- 
sembly shall be converted into a lower 
house, and that the parliamentary system 
shall be a two-chamber one. The more 
important provisions of the House of Mag- 
nates Bill are the following: the House 
shall consist of elected, nominated, and 
ex-officio members. Members of the House 
of Magnates, by virtue of their office, will 
be the lords standard-bearers (zaszlosok), 
the presidents of the royal curia, of the 
administrative court, of the land-owner- 
ship court, the president of the royal court 
at Budapest, the State Attorney-General, 
the commander-in-chief of the forces, the 
president of the national bank, and finally 
the dignitaries of the churches recognized 
by the State. The following will be eli- 
gible for election: members of the mag- 
nate families, members of city and county 
councils, members of certain agricultural, 
industrial, commercial, scientific and art 
bodies. The age limit is fixed at 35. The 
hereditary members will be the members 
of the Habsburg-Lorraine dynasty, pro- 
viding they live in Hungary and are Hun- 
garian citizens. 


Opposition to the Measures 


Both of these measures have aroused 
considerable hostility on the part of the 
liberal political elements. The Opposition 
press is outspoken in its opinion that the 
Opposition parties had better keep away 
from Parliament if their members are to 
be deprived of all freedom of action and 
if they can be arbitrarily deprived of their 
mandates. The leader of the Social Demo- 
crats, Deputy Peyer, has declared in an 
interview that his party will continue their 
opposition. 

The bill for the restoration of the up- 
per house has met with a very unfavor- 
able reception in progressive and Social 
Democratic circles, where it is considered 
that the bill will strengthen the position 
of a reactionary government. Particu- 
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larly bitter criticism is leveled at the pro- 
vision regarding the hereditary right of 
members of the Hapsburg dynasty to a 
seat in the house. This provision, it is 
said, will be a source of anxiety and unrest 
in the neighboring countries. In political 
circles the measure for the restoration of 
the House of Magnates is regarded as the 
overture to a complete liquidation of the 
régime installed in Hungary following 
upon the revolution. It is also considered 
probable that before long the government 
will bring forward a bill to adjust the po- 
sition of the future king to the nation. 
There are reports in the press that Count 
Bethlen is preparing the way for the elec- 
tion of a paladin, in which case the pres- 
ent regent, Admiral Horthy, would be de- 
prived of his office. That such steps are 
contemplated by Count Bethlen is all the 
more probable, as the regent has of late 
heen badly compromised by his connec- 
tions with the arrested members of the 
“Awakening Hungarians,” accused of 
wholesale murders at the time of the fall 
of the Commune. 


Trend of Foreign Relations 


In the course of the budget debate in 
the Hungarian Parliament, the Minister 
of Finance, Mr. Scitovszky, discussed the 
country’s foreign policy and declared that 
it was entirely a peaceful one, and that it 
was a main item in his program to con- 
vince foreign countries of Hungary’s 
peaceable intentions. It would be neces- 
sary, he said, to transfer the government’s 
activities in respect of foreign policy into 
the sphere of economics. Hungary had 
already concluded a whole series of com- 
mercial treaties. This course would be 
persevered with and the series completed. 
Under prevailing conditions it was im- 
possible for the foreign policy of Hungary 
to show very favorable results. So far as 
results were obtained, they might be de- 
scribed as chiefly lying in the efforts of the 
Hungarian Government to improve the 
conditions of those Hungarians living in 
the territories which had been detached 
from former Hungary. The League of 
Nations, which Hungary recognized as a 
powerful and significant factor, had so 
far, in the matter of the protection of 
minorities, proved a serious disappoint- 
ment to Hungary. 

Hungarian public opinion, as reflected 
in Parliament and in the press, seems lit- 
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tle satisfied with this speech. In the first 
place it is pointed out that the Foreign 
Minister was entirely silent on current 
matters of foreign policy. The public are 
likewise not overpleased with the candid 
confession that at the present moment 
Hungary has really no foreign policy at 
all. Many of the newspapers express their 
amazement and ask why, this being the 
case, Hungary maintains such a large 
number of expensive diplomatic posts 
abroad. The extreme Nationalist press 
declares that Hungary must pursue an 
energetic foreign policy, and suggests that 
such a policy would be found in an inti- 
mate alliance with Italy and Germany in 
sharp antagonism to the surrounding 


States. 
New Monetary Unit 


According to a statement made by Mr. 
Popovics, the director of the national 
bank, a new Hungarian currency is likely 
to be introduced in the latter half of the 
current year, after the English pound has 
attained parity. An agreement has been 
arrived at between the Hungarian Na- 
tional Bank and the Bank of England, ac- 
cording to which the fate of the Hunga- 
rian crown is bound up with the English 
pound. It is expected that the English 
pound will reach parity by the end of 
July, and by that time the Hungarian 
crown will be fully stabilized, so that steps 
may at once be taken then to adopt a new 
monetary unit. 

In this respect Hungary will follow the 
example of Austria, where a new monetary 
unit has just been introduced. On March 
1 Austria bade official farewell to the 
“krone,” or crown, for on that day the 
new monetary unit, the “schilling,” came 
into power. The schilling is valued at 
10,000 kronen, and is divided into 100 
groschen (groats). The “krone” has ex- 
isted for 25 years, having been introduced 
on the 2d of August, 1892, to replace the 
old guiden (florin), and made obligatory 
tender from the 1st of January, 1900. 


SPLIT IN THE CZECHOSLOVAK 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


pe expulsion of Trotsky from the 
position of Communist leader chief 
in Moscow has been imitated in the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party, so far, 
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of course, as comparison may be made be- 
tween the latter and its Russian model. 
At the end of February, Deputy Bubnik, 
who had previously been one of the lead- 
ing members of the Communist Party, 
was expelled from it, and his expulsion 
was followed by a voluntary withdrawal 
from the party of another prominent 
leader, Deputy Warmbrunn. 


Causes of the Expulsion 


The immediate cause of Deputy Bub- 
nik’s expulsion from the party was his 
opposition to the recent Communist dem- 
onstration, designed officially as a protest 
against the rise in the cost of living. The 
real reason for the demonstration, how- 
ever, according to the expelled leader, was 
to extort from Moscow another subven- 
tion for propaganda purposes. His op- 
position to the demonstration, which was 
a dismal failure, anyway, enraged his col- 
leagues and led to his downfall. 

The real difference of opinion in the 
Communist Party, of which the expulsion 
incident was merely a manifestation, has 
been developing for some time. The more 
moderate and less fanatical section of the 
Communist leaders and party adherents 
dislike the unceremonious interference in 
the internal affairs of the party on the 
part of Moscow. At the recent congress of 
the Communist Party, Moscow insisted 
that Communist extremists, who do not in 
any way hold the confidence of the workers 
and who include various adventurous and 
place-hunters, should be appointed to its 
Executive Committee. In his letter giv- 
ing his reasons for seceding from the Com- 
munist Party, Deputy Warmbrunn com- 
plains of this immixture of Communist 
adventurers in the Executive Committee. 
Moreover, one can see from his words that 
complete chaos reigns today in the Cezcho- 
slovak Communist Party, and that there 
is nothing but mutual suspicion and dis- 
satisfaction, in which two tendencies may 
be discerned : the more moderate tendency, 
which is opportunist and dissatisfied with 
the strict centralism of Moscow, and the 
radical tendency of the extreme Left, 
which is entirely subservient to Moscow. 


Formation of a New Communist Party 


The expulsion of Deputy Bubnik served 
to bring these groupings to a focus. At 
first, Bubnik demanded readmission to the 
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party and the convocation of a congress, 
at which he would be able to present his 
case. On March 2, however, he and his 
colleague changed their tactics and in- 
formed the House of Deputies that they 
were establishing a party of “independent 
Communist deputies.” 

The program of this new Communist 
Party (its independence of the Third In- 
ternational remains to be seen) is roughly 
the same as that of the Communist Party 
proper: a struggle against the bourgeoisie 
and its government, on behalf of social 
revolution and the unification of the work- 
ing classes, etc. Perhaps the only new 
item on the program is the declaration of 
a fight against the old Communist Party 
and the revelation of its misdeeds. 

In addition to these two deputies, the 
Slovak Senator Matuscadk has also left the 
party. He has not, however, joined the 
new party. 

Disintegration of the Communist Party 


The disintegration of the Communist 
forces in Czechoslovakia, indicated by the 
formation of the new party, is deep- 
ened by the fact that there are now also 
important differences of views between the 
fanatical adherents of Moscow, who con- 
trol the party, and the still more fanatical 
ultra-radical elements. These elements, 
led by a man named Haken, are now de- 
manding the convocation of a Communist 
Congress, at which they would be able to 
discuss their differences with the con- 
trolling elements in the Communist lead- 
ership. 

The general view in Czechoslovakia 
seems to be that the split in the Commun- 
ist ranks will widen rather than diminish. 
The Prague Central European Observer 
considers that “in any case the position 
of the Communists in Czechoslovakia is 
very unfavorable for them,” and that “the 
ideal of communism is so discredited 
among the majority of the workers that 
sooner or later many of them will return 
to the old Socialist parties from which 
they seceded and which they can thank 
for many things that have been accom- 
plished, whereas the results of the Com- 
munist policy and tactics are equivalent 
to nil.” 
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THE REVOLT IN KURDISTAN 


N FEBRUARY 13 Sheikh Said, one 

of the hereditary leaders of Kurdis- 
tan, raised the standard of revolt against 
the authority of the Turkish Government 
at Angora. For nearly two weeks after 
the beginning of the revolt, the Angora 
Government minimized its significance, 
and it was only much later that the seri- 
ousness of the situation was fully ad- 
mitted. In the meantime, however, a 
great deal of dissatisfaction was aroused 
in Turkey over the inefficacy of the meas- 
ures taken by the government, and this 
led to the resignation of the Turkish Cab- 
inet and the creation of a new cabinet, 
headed by General Izmet Pasha. 


Religious and Nationalist Causes 


It does not appear clear to what extent 
the revolt led by Sheikh Said is one of 
Kurdish nationalism and to what extent 
it is caused by religious ideas. Orthodox 
Islamism is very strong in the outlying 
eastern vilayets of Turkey, and the active 
opposition of the present government to 
religion has been causing resentment 
there. Although the constitution of pres- 
ent-day Turkey recognizes the Islam as 
the faith of the country, the Republican 
leaders, once they had achieved the sepa- 
ration of church and state, have been 
showing themselves but indifferent Islam- 
ists. As a matter of fact, many of their 
actions have been interpreted by the or- 
thodox Moslems as affronts to the faith. 

The administrative methods applied by 
the present government have not been 
such as to assuage this feeling. Nor have 
the officials of the present government dis- 
played any great ability in handling the 
situation. General Ismet Pasha made the 
admission that this revolt was bound to 
come sooner or later, and Jemil Bey, the 
Minister of the Interior, has declared that 
the existence of such a conspiracy was 
known to the authorities. Both admis- 
sions are equally damaging, for the for- 
mer is tantamount to an acknowledgment 
that the Turkish Administration has no 
gift for adaptation and has tried to fit 
everybody to its bed of Procrustes, and the 
second argues that the civil and military 
officials alike were lacking in their duty. 
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Fall of the Turkish Cabinet 


Whatever the real causes of the revolt 
in Kurdistan, it has had very serious 
repercussions in the political life of Tur- 
key. Its most important effect seems to 
have been in providing extreme Republi- 
cans with an opportunity to inaugurate a 
régime of repression, by means of which 
they would be able to crush the last ves- 
tiges of opposition to their program. 

On March 3 the cabinet, headed by 
Fethi Bey as Prime Minister, was forced 
to resign. The outgoing premier insisted 
that the measures already taken by his 
government for the crushing of the Kurd 
revolt and the prevention of its spread to 
other parts of Turkey were amply suffi- 
cient. He was opposed in this by extreme 
Republicans, who finally triumphed over 
the Prime Minister when Mustapha Ke- 
mal himself, the President of the Turkish 
Republic, delivered a long speech in which 
he supported their position. 


The New Government 


The formation of a new cabinet was en- 
trusted to General Ismet Pasha, Fethi 
Bey’s immediate predecessor in office. He 
immediately announced his program, the 
principal features of which are as follows: 


(1) The dispatch of a tribunal of inde- 
pendence, with full powers of life and 
death, into the regions under martial law. 

(2) The establishment of another tri- 
bunal at Angora, but its death sentences 
to be subject to revision by the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly. 

(3) The government to have the right, 
subject to the consent of the President of 
the Republic, to suppress any organiza- 
tions, publications, or institutions proved 
to be contrary to the interests of the in- 
ternal situation in the country. 

Ismet Pasha’s program was adopted by 
the Grand National Assembly only after 
a prolonged debate. The discussion cen- 
tered mainly around the third proposal. 
The bill embodying these proposals gives 
the government full power to apply the 
restrictions described for two years. 

In a message to the nation, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic has declared that the 
government will immediately employ its 
new powers with firmness and energy for 
the purpose of preserving order and tran- 
quillity, which is the first condition for 
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all happiness, activity, and economic and 
commercial development. After record- 
ing with pride the manner in which the 
nation has rallied to the Republic, the 
President called upon all officials, civil as 
well as military, to forestall incidents 
rather than have recourse to repression 
after they have occurred, and warned 
them that negligence on their part will be 
severely punished. 


CODIFICATION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 


Remarks of Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of 
State, as Chairman of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union, at a Special 
Meeting of the Governing Board Held on 
Monday, March 2, 1925, at 3 O'clock. 


R. HUGHES said: 

It is a high privilege to present the 
subject of this special meeting to the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union. It is a subject of transcendent 
importance, as it relates to the establish- 
ment among the nations of the reign of 
law and to the endeavor of the American 
republics to hasten the fulfillment of this 
purpose by a more definite formulation of 
the rules of international law. It was 
fitting that the American republics, free 
as they happily are from many of the 
historic antagonisms and rival ambitions 
which have vexed the peace of other parts 
of the world, should take the lead in this 
effort, and through the painstaking 
studies of American jurists gratifying 
progress has been made. 

At the meeting of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union on January 
2, 1924, it was my privilege to present to 
you, and the board adopted, a resolution 
referring to the action of the Fifth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, 
and to the proposed international congress 
of jurists to be held at Rio de Janeiro, 
and inviting the co-operation of the 
American Institute of International Law 
in the essential task of the codification of 
international law. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Institute cordially 
accepted this invitation and has now pre- 
sented the result of its labors in a series 
of projects, or draft conventions. 

There are thirty-one of these projects, 
covering a wide range of subjects dealing 
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with the American international law of 
peace. They represent the labors of dis- 
tinguished jurists of this hemisphere. I 
shall not attempt to state their titles and 
it is sufficient to say that they embrace 
a declaration of the rights and duties of 
nations, statements of the fundamental 
bases of international law and of the 
fundamental rights of the American re- 
publics, and the formulation of rules with 
respect to jurisdiction, international 
rights and duties and the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes. It is 
natural, as is pointed out by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Institute 
of International Law, that the law to be 
applied by the American republics should, 
in addition to the law universal, contain 
not a few rules of American origin and 
adapted to American exigencies, and that 
the old and the new, taken together, 
should constitute what may be called 
American international law, without dero- 
gation from the authority of the law 
which is applicable to all nations. 

In the letter presenting these projects 
for the consideration of the representa- 
tives of the American republics the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Institute 
directs attention to American initiative in 
this work of codification. It is recalled 
that the first codification of the rules and 
practice of nations was the “Instructions 
for the Government of Armies of the 
United States in the Field” prepared by 
Dr. Francis Lieber, which was issued in 
1863 by Abraham Lincoln. This code was 
found to be accurate and comprehensive. 
It furnished the basis and the inspiration 
of the important labors of Bluntschli. 
The Second International Conference of 
the American Republics, held in 1901- 
1902, in Mexico City, provided for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to draft codes 
of public international law and _ private 
international law to govern the relations 
of the American republics. While the 
convention then proposed was not rati- 
fied, the interest in the subject continued 
and the question of the codification of 
international law was again taken up at 
the Third Pan American Conference, 


held at Rio de Janeiro in 1906. The re- 
sulting convention was ratified, but the 
work was unavoidably delayed and the 
international commission did not meet 
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until 1912. This happened to be on the 
eve of the World War, which interrupted 
the consideration of the subject. After 
the war the initiative was again taken by 
an American jurist, when Mr. Elihu Root, 
one of the advisory committee of ten 
jurists meeting at The Hague in 1920 to 
formulate a plan for the establishment of 
a permanent court of international jus- 
tice, proposed to that committee the 
recommendation of a series of conferences 
to restate the established rules of interna- 
tional law and to formulate desirable 
amendments and additions. ‘This recom- 
mendation appropriately recognized the 
vast importance of the development of a 
body of law which would govern and be 
applied by international judicial institu- 
tions. It is regrettable that there should 
have been such long delay in carrying for- 
ward this plan, which had the full sup- 
port of the advisory committee. Appre- 
ciating the importance of expert prelim- 
inary work, the proposal for international 
conferences to restate, improve, and de- 
velop the rules of international law car- 
ried with it the recommendation that 
there should be suitable preparatory ef- 
forts on the part of jurists, which alone 
could save from failure in such an enter- 
prise the conferences of governments. 

The Fifth Pan American Conference, 
which was delayed because of the war, was 
held in Santiago, Chile, in 1923, and the 
plan to take appropriate measures for the 
codification of American international law 
was again brought forward. Provision 
was made for the appointment of an 
American international commission of 
jurists, which accordingly has been con- 
stituted and will soon meet at Rio de 
Janeiro. It is, as I have said, prelimin- 
ary to the undertaking of this congress 
of jurists that the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union has asked the 
aid of the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, which has so promptly and 
efficiently been rendered. 

These projects, or draft conventions, 
are not submitted to the governing board 
either for approval or for criticism at 
this time. In expressing our gratifica- 
tion, we are not dealing with texts or 
passing upon particular proposals. ‘These 
projects, or draft conventions, are sub- 
mitted to the Governing Board with the 
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recommendation, which I take pleasure in 
making, that they be transmitted by the 
members of the Governing Board to their 
respective governments for their consider- 
ation, with an appropriate expression of 
our gratitude for the high-minded and 
expert endeavors which have so happily 
attained this point of achievement. 

What is far more important, at this 
moment, than any particular text or proj- 
ect is the fact that at last we have texts 
and projects, the result of elaborate study, 
for consideration. We have the inspira- 
tion and stimulus of this action full of 
promise for the world. We feel that, 
thanks to American initiative, we are on 
the threshold of accomplishment in the 
most important endeavor of the human 
race to lift itself out of the savagery of 
strife into the domain of law, breathing 
the spirit of amity and justice. 

It is significant that the Executive 
Committee of the American Institute of 
International Law has stated that their 
projects relate to the international law of 
peace. Their members were a unit in 
believing that the law of war should find 
no place in the relations of the American 
republics. We have dedicated ourselves 
to the cause of peace. Fortunately, we 
have no grievances which could furnish 
any just ground for war. If we respect 
each other’s rights, as we intend to do, if 
we co-operate in friendly efforts to pro- 
mote our common prosperity, as it will 
be our privilege to do, there will be no 
such grievances in the future. There are 
no differences now, and there should be 
none, which do not lend themselves readily 
to the amicable adjustments of nations 
bent on maintaining friendship. 

I believe that this day, with the sub- 
mission of concrete proposals which take 
the question of the development of inter- 
national law out of mere amiable aspira- 
tion, marks a definite step in the progress 
of civilization and the promotion of peace, 
and for that reason will long be remem- 
bered; for in this effort we are not un- 
mindful of the larger aspects of the ques- 
tion, and it is our hope that the American 
republics, by taking advantage of this 
opportunity, may make a lasting contribu- 
tion to the development of universal 


international law. 
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THE TACNA-ARICA AWARD 


N MARCH 9 President Coolidge’s 

award in the arbitration between 
Chile and Peru concerning Tacna and 
Arica was officially handed to the repre- 
sentatives of the countries concerned. 
The questions involved were submitted to 
the President of the United States as arbi- 
trator by a protocol of arbitration and 
supplementary act signed on July 20, 
1922. These questions arose out of the 
unfulfilled provisions of Article 3 of the 
treaty of peace between Chile and Peru, 
known as the Treaty of Ancon, which was 
concluded on October 20, 1883. 


Duties of the Arbitrator 


From the terms of the protocol of arbi- 
tration and the supplementary act, the 
arbitrator defined his duty to be as fol- 
lows: 

1. To decide whether in the present 
circumstances a plebiscite shall or shall 
not be held to determine the definitive 
sovereignty of the territory in question as 
between Chile and Peru. 

2. If the arbitrator decides in favor of 
a plebiscite, to determine the conditions 
of that plebiscite, including the terms and 
time of the payment to be made by the 
nation succeeding in the plebiscite, as pro- 
vided in Article 3 of the Treaty of Ancon. 

3. If the arbitrator decides against the 
plebiscite, to take no further action as 
arbitrator, except that— 

4, Whether the decision be for or 
against a plebiscite, the arbitrator is to 
decide the pending questions with respect 
to Tarata and Chilcaya arising respec- 
tively on the northern and southern 
boundaries of the territory. 


The Question of the Plebiscite 


The arbitrator has decided that the pro- 
visions of the second and third paragraphs 
of Article 3 of the Treaty of Ancon are 
still in effect ; that the plebiscite should be 
held, and that the interests of both parties 
can be properly safeguarded by establish- 
ing suitable conditions therefor. 

The arbitrator holds that the following 
persons shall be entitled to vote in the 
plebiscite directed to be held under this 
award : 

A. Male persons, 21 years old, able to 
read and write, who qualify under one of 
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the following classifications, numbered 1, 
2, and 3: 

1. Persons born in Tacna and Arica— 
this is, in the territory as hereinafter de- 
fined in this award; 

2, Chileans and Peruvians who 

(a) On July 20, 1922, had resided two 
years continuously in said territory; and 
“ (b) Continue so to reside in said terri- 
tory until the date of registration ; and 

(c) Reside for three months immedi- 
ately preceding registration in the sub- 
delegation in which they are resident at 
the time of registration ; and 

(d) Make an affidavit as to residence 
in a form to be prescribed by the Plebis- 
citary Commission hereafter described. 

3. Foreigners—i, e., persons who are 
neither Chileans nor Peruvians—who are 
eligible for naturalization in either Chile 
or Peru and who fulfill the qualifications 
described in subdivisions a, 6, c, and d, 
under paragraph A-2, and who, in addi- 
tion, make affidavit, in a form prescribed 
by the Plebiscitary Commission, of their 
intention to apply at once for naturaliza- 
tion in the State winning the plebiscite. 

B. 1. Provided, however, That no per- 
son shall be denied the right to vote at the 
plebiscite solely because of inability to 
read and write who on July 20, 1922, and 
continuously from that date until the date 
when he applies for registration was the 
owner of real property in said territory. 

2. Provided, further, That no person 
shall acquire a vote through residence in 
said territory under the provisions of 
paragraphs A-2 and 3 if during any part 
of such required period of residence he 
has been a member in any capacity of the 
army, navy, carbineers, government po- 
lice, secret service, or gendarmerie of 
either Chile or Peru, or has received com- 
pensation as such; or has been a govern- 
ment official or civil employee in the po- 
litical, judicial, or fiscal service of either 
country, or has received compensation as 
such. 

3. Provided, further, That military per- 
sons of all ranks and civil employees of 
every degree of both governments who 
were born in said territory shall be given 
the opportunity to return to their native 
place, both to register and vote in the 
plebiscite. 
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4. Provided, further, (a) That no per- 
son serving a term of imprisonment after 
sentence for a non-political offense involv- 
ing moral turpitude or (b) under guar- 
dianship, non compos mentis or insane, 
shall be allowed to register or vote. 

Supervision of the Plebiscite 


For the purpose of the plebiscite there 
shall be constituted a Plebiscitary Com- 
mission, and registration and election 
boards with the following organization, 
powers, and duties: 

A Plebiscitary Commission shall be 
constituted, consisting of three members, 
one to be appointed by the Government of 
Chile, one to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Peru, and the third member, who 
shall act as president of the commission, 
to be appointed by the President of the 
United States. 

In case one party fails to appoint a 
member for thirty days after the time 
hereafter provided in this award, it shall 
thereupon become the duty of the presi- 
dent of the Plebiscitary Commission to 
appoint a member to fill the vacancy thus 
existing. In making this appointment 
the president of the commission is not 
limited as to nationality except that no 
more than one member of the Plebiscitary 
Commission may be a national of either 
Chile or Peru. 

Vacancies shall be filled according to 
the manner of the original appointment. 

The Plebiscitary Commission shall act 
by a majority vote and shall establish its 
own rules of procedure, subject to the pro- 
visions of this award. 

The Plebiscitary Commission shall have 
in general complete control over the pleb- 
iscite and shall have authority to deter- 
mine all questions as to the registration 
of voters, the casting and counting of the 
vote, and whether the persons claiming the 
right to register and vote are qualified to 
do so, subject only to the provisions of the 
arbitrator’s opinion and award. 


Powers and Duties of the Commission 


Without limiting the generality of the 
foregoing, the Plebiscitary Commission 
shall have the power and duty to promul- 
gate rules and regulations for the plebis- 
cite, which shall provide as follows: 


For the procedure of registration and 
election boards ; 
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For public notice of the time and places 
of registration and the time and place of 
voting ; 

For the registration of voters ; 

For the opening to public scrutiny of 
the lists of registered voters before the 
date set for voting, so as to furnish oppor- 
tunity for the investigation of contested 
cases and the correction of the voting 
lists ; 

For the secrecy of the ballot; 

For the printing of the plebiscitary 
ballots, which shall be in simple form, 
with two columns headed by representa- 
tions of the national flags of Chile and 
Peru, respectively, with the words “For 
Chile” in one column and the words “For 
Peru” in the other, and a square in each 
column, to be marked by the voter accord- 
ing to his preference ; 

For the reception and counting of the 
ballots ; 

For the tabulation and scrutiny of the 
returns of the vote; 

For appeals from the registration and 
election boards to the Plebiscitary Com- 
mission ; 

For proceedings, either by way of ap- 
peal from the registration and election 
boards or by way of original contest, pro- 
ceedings before the Plebiscitary Commis- 
sion to exclude any or all votes cast or 
apparently cast at any voting place on ac- 
count of intimidation, bribery, or fraud. 

The arbitrator also reserves the power 
and right to entertain appeals from de- 
cisions of the Plebiscitary Commission 
and for contest. Provision is also made 
for the constitution of registration and 
election boards. 


The Time of the Plebiscite 


The members of the Plebiscitary Com- 
mission shall be appointed within four 
months from the date of the rendition of 
this award, and the commission shall as- 
semble in the city of Arica for its first 
meeting not later than six months from 
the date of the rendition of this award. 
These times may be changed by the arbi- 
trator. The commission shall thereupon 
proceed at once to formulate rules for its 
own procedure and regulations governing 
the plebiscite in conformity with the con- 
ditions herein set forth, and shall fix the 
date for the plebiscite and the time and 
places of registration and voting. 


April 


The dates, times, and places so fixed 
may be changed by the commission. 


Proclamation of the Result of the Plebiscite 


Upon being properly advised by the 
Plebiscitary Commission of the result of 
the plebiscite, the arbitrator, in case no 
contest proceedings have been instituted 
as hereinbefore provided, will proclaim 
the result by notifying both parties. In 
case contest proceedings are instituted, 
the arbitrator, upon receiving the report 
of the Plebiscitary Commission thereon, 
will either proclaim the result of the pleb- 
iscite by notifying the parties accordingly 
or will declare the plebiscitary vote void 
and decree a new plebiscite within three 
months. 

The arbitrator holds that Chile and 
Peru shall enact legislation in aid of the 
plebiscite, to the end that intimidation, 
bribery, fraud, or other offenses com- 
mitted in connection with the plebiscite 
may be prevented or punished. 


The Payment of the Ten Millions 


The payment which by the terms of 
Article 3 of the Treaty of Ancon shall be 
made by the nation which remains the 
owner of the Provinces of Tacna and 
Arica shall be made in the following man- 
ner: 

One million within ten days after the 
proclamation by the arbitrator of the re- 
sult of the plebiscite; a second million 
within the year following; and two mil- 
lions at the end of each year of the subse- 
quent four years. 

These sums shall be paid in Peruvian 
silver soles or in Chilean silver coin equiv- 
alent to the kind in circulation on Octo- 
ber 20, 1883. 

The total revenues of the custom house 
at Arica are assigned as security for the 
above payments. 


The Boundary Questions 


Article 3 of the Treaty of Ancon pro- 
vides: 

The territory of the Provinces of Tacna 
and Arica, bounded on the north by the 
River Sama from its source in the Cordilleras 
on the frontier of Bolivia to its mouth at the 
sea, on the south by the ravine and River 
Camarones, on the east by the Republic of 
Bolivia, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean, 
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shall continue in the possession of Chile, sub- 
ject to Chilean laws and authority, during a 
period of ten years, to be reckoned from the 
date of the ratification of the present treaty 
of peace. 


In accordance with this, the award 
takes up separately the questions of the 
northern and the southern boundaries. 


The Northern Boundary—Tarata 


Immediately after the signing of the 
treaty, a dispute arose as to the northern 
boundary, and the controversy has contin- 
ued ever since. Chile contends that the 
treaty established a river line—that is, the 
River Sama from its source to its mouth— 
and that this line should be defined and 
followed as the northern boundary, irre- 
spective of any Peruvian provincial lines, 
According to Chile’s contention, the terri- 
tory in question would embrace not only 
territory of the Peruvian Provinces of 
Tacna and Arica, but also a portion of the 
Peruvian Province of Tarata. Peru in- 
sists that Article 3 of the treaty dealt 
solely with the Peruvian Provinces of 
Tacna and Arica, and that no part of the 
Province of Tarata was included. 

The arbitrator decides that no part of 
the Peruvian Province of Tarata is in- 
cluded in the territory covered by the pro- 
visions of Article 3 of the Treaty of An- 
con; that the territory to which Article 3 
relates is exclusively that of the Peruvian 
Provinces of Tacna and Arica as they 
stood on October 20, 1883, and that the 
northern boundary of that part of the ter- 
ritory covered by Article 3 which was 
within the Peruvian Province of Tacna is 
the River Sama. 


The Southern Boundary—Chilcaya 


The southern boundary of the territory 
covered by Article 3 of the Treaty of An- 
con is stated therein to be “the ravine and 
River Camarones.” 

The arbitrator decides that the south- 
ern boundary of the territory covered by 
Article 3 of the Treaty of Ancon is the 
Peruvian provincial boundary between the 
Peruvian Provinces of Arica and Tara- 
paca as they stood on October 20, 1883. 


Decision on the Boundary Questions 


The arbitrator’s decision on the bound- 
ary question is as follows: 


The territory to which Article 3 of the 
Treaty of Ancon relates, and the disposi- 
tion of which is to be determined by the 
plebiscite, to be held as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, is the territory of the Peruvian 
Provinces of Tacna and Arica as they 
stood on October 20, 1883—that is to say, 
so much of the territory of the said Peru- 
vian Province of Tacna as is bounded on 
the north by the River Sama, and the 
whole of the said Peruvian Province of 
Arica. 

The arbitrator reserves the power and 
right to appoint a special commission con- 
sisting of three persons, one to be nomi- 
nated by Chile, another to be nominated 
by Peru, and the third to be designated 
by the arbitrator, to draw the boundary 
lines of the territory covered by Article 3 
of the Treaty of Ancon in accordance with 
the determination of the arbitrator in this 
opinion and award; that if either party 
fails to make its nomination of a member 
of said commission within four months 
after the date of this opinion and award, 
the arbitrator shall have the power and 
right to appoint a member of said special 
commission to fill the vacancy so arising, 
and that vacancies in said special commis- 
sion shall be filled in the same manner as 
the original appointments. 

All the periods hereinbefore mentioned 
may be extended or changed by the arbi- 
trator. 

The holding of the plebiscite, as herein- 
before provided, shall not be delayed to 
await the proceedings or report of said 
special commission on boundaries, but 
that either party may challenge the right 
of any person to register or vote in said 
plebiscite upon the ground that he was 
born or resided, as the case may be, out- 
side the limits of the territory covered by 
Article 3 of the Treaty of Ancon as de- 
fined in this opinion and award, and the 
Plebiscitary Commission shall cause a 
separate record to be kept of all such per- 
sons whose right to register and vote may 
be affected by the report of the special 
commission on boundaries, and the votes 
of such persons shall also be separately 
kept. 

The arbitrator reserves the power and 
right to pass upon, adopt, modify, or re- 
ject the report of said special commission, 
or to appoint a new special commission 
and pass upon its report in like manner. 
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If it appears from the report of the 
Plebiscitary Commission that the result 
of the plebiscite may depend upon the 
votes of persons whose right to register or 
vote may be in doubt until the boundaries 
of the territory covered by Article 3 of 
the Treaty of Ancon have been fixed, as 
hereinbefore provided, the arbitrator shall 
withhold the proclamation of the result 
of the plebiscite until said boundaries 
have been fixed and the right of such per- 
sons to register and vote has been deter- 
mined accordingly. 

Reaction in Peru and Chile 


President Coolidge’s award has been 
generally interpreted as favoring Chile’s 
side in the controversy. Public demon- 
strations have been held in the Peruvian 
capital against the award. Nevertheless, 
President Leguia, of Peru, has sent a 
message to President Coolidge in which 
he said: 

Notwithstanding my judgment that Your 
Excellency’s award has undeservedly ap- 
proved the moral position of the Republic of 
Chile, undoubtedly guilty for over forty years 
of untold persecutions and crimes against 
Peruvian citizens from Tacna and Arica, I 
unreservedly express to Your Excellency my 
sincere thanks for the high responsibility so 
disinterestedly assumed to restore at last, 
under the predominance of justice, the peace 
and quietness in this part of the Western 
Hemisphere that, owing to Chile, has lived 
for nearly half a century on the verge of war. 


On the other hand, the Chilean Foreign 
Minister, in his message to Secretary Kel- 
logg, stated that “the government and 
people of Chile receive this decision as the 
expression of the lofty spirit of justice 
which has inspired President Coolidge.” 

On March 23 President Coolidge ap- 
pointed General John J. Pershing as 
president of the Plebiscitary Commission, 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
award. In making this appointment it 
was pointed out at the White House that 
the fair and judicial settlement of the 
Tacna-Arica case “means much for the 
peace and good relations of South Amer- 
ica, and the high character of General 
Pershing is an assurance to both parties 
that their proper interests will be ade- 
quately safeguarded.” 
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THE AMERICAN GROUP OF THE 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


The Twenty-Second Annual Meeting, 
February 10, 1925 


ROM the Congressional Record of 

March 10, 1925, under the extension 
of remarks by Honorable Theodore E, 
Burton, of Ohio, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, we are able to quote the steno- 
graphic report of the twenty-second an- 
nual meeting of the American Group of 
the Interparliamentary Union. This re- 
port follows: 


The meeting was called to order at 11 
o’clock a. m., in the caucus room, House 
Office Building, Hon. William B. Me- 
Kinley, President, presiding, with Mr. 
Arthur D. Call. Executive Secretary. 

Among those present were Senators Mc- 
Kinley, of Illinois; Spencer, of Missouri; 
Harreld, of Oklahoma; Representatives 
Britten, of Illinois; Oldfield, of Arkansas; 
Raker, of California; Sabath, of Illinois; 
McLaughlin, of Michigan; Celler and 
Somers, of New York; Cooper, of Wis- 
consin; McSwain, of South Carolina; 
Connally, of Texas; and Montague, of 
Virginia. Life member, Hon. Theodore 
E. Burton, of Ohio. 

President McK1n.ey: The meeting will 
come to order. This is the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the American Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union. The 
first in order is the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting. Since these minutes 
have been printed and distributed, it is 
possible that you may wish to dispense 
with the reading of the minutes. 

Upon motion of Mr. Oldfield, duly sec- 
onded, the reading of the minutes was 
dispensed with. 

President McK1ntry: The next is the 
report of officers, and under that the first 
report is the report of the president. 

The president read his report, as fol- 
lows : 

Members of the American group, Inter- 
parliamentary Union: This is the twenty- 
second annual meeting of our group. 


Officers and Executive Committee 


At the last annual meeting you elected 
the following officers: President, Senator 
William B. McKinley; Vice-presidents, 
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Representative Andrew J. Montague, of 
Virginia; Representative Henry W. Tem- 
ple, of Pennsylvania, and Representative 
William A. Oldfield, of Arkansas; Treas- 
urer, Representative Adolph J. Sabath, of 
Illinois; Secretary, Representative John 
J. McSwain, of South Carolina; Execu- 
tive Secretary, Arthur Deerin Call, 613 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

As members of the Executive Com- 
mittee you elected the following: Sena- 
tor William B. McKinley, of Illinois, ex 
officio (chairman); Representative Fred 
Britten, of Illinois; Representative Theo- 
dore Burton, of Ohio; Representative 
Henry Allen Cooper, of Wisconsin; Sena- 
tor Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas; 
Senator Selden P. Spencer, of Missouri ; 
Senator Thomas Sterling, of South Da- 
kota; Representative James C. McLaugh- 
lin, of Michigan; Representative Merrill 
Moores, of Indiana; and Representative 
John E. Baker, of California. 

All these officers and members of the 
Executive Committee have been returned 
for the Sixty-ninth Congress with the 
exception—we regret to add—of Senator 
Thomas Sterling, of South Dakota, and 
Representative Merrill Moores, of Indi- 
ana. 


The Important Event of the Year 


At the meeting of a year ago the im- 
portant question was, Should the Inter- 
parliamentary Union meet in the United 
States in 1925? During the year this 
question has been answered in the affirm- 
ative. With the special aid of one of our 
vice-presidents, Representative Henry W. 
Temple, House Joint Resolution 204 was 
introduced soon after our last meeting. 
This resolution read as follows: 


Resolution requesting the President to invite 
the Interparliamentary Union to meet in 
Washington City in 1925, and authorizing 
an appropriation to defray the expenses of 
the meeting. 


Whereas the Congress in an act approved 
June 30, 1914, requested the President to ex- 
tend an invitation to the Interparliamentary 
Union to hold its annual meeting for the 
year 1915 in the city of Washington, and in 
the same act appropriated the sum of $40,000 
to defray the expenses of the said meeting ; 
and 
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Whereas when the World War led to re- 


peated postponements of the said meeting 
the Congress repeatedly extended the appro- 
priation: First, the act of July 1, 1916, ex- 
tended it and made it available for the cal- 
endar years 1916 and 1917; second, the act 
of March 3, 1917, extended the appropriation 
and made it available for the calendar year 
1918; third, the act of April 15, 1918, ex- 
tended the appropriation and made it avail- 
able for the calendar year 1919; and 

Whereas this appropriation, repeatedly ex- 
tended, has lapsed, and no part of it having 
been expended, and the meeting thus ar- 
ranged for in Washington City has not been 
held: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President be re- 
quested to invite the Interparliamentary 
Union to hold its annual meeting for the year 
1925 in the city of Washington. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses incident to said meeting the ap- 
propriation of $50,000, to be expended under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of State may prescribe, is hereby authorized. 


This resolution passed both the House 
and the Senate and was approved by the 
President. 

At a plenary session of the Twenty- 
second Conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, held in Bern, the fol- 
lowing self-explanatory invitation was 
presented by the Hon. Hugh Gibson, 
United States Minister to Switzerland: 


To the Interparliamentary Union: 


The Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica having by a joint resolution, approved 
May 13, 1924, requested the President of the 
United States to invite the Interparliamen- 
tary Union to hold its annual meeting for the 
year 1925 in the city of Washington, it af- 
fords me very great pleasure indeed, as Pres- 
ident of the United States, to extend to the 
Interparliamentary Union, in pursuance of 
the said joint resolution, the cordial invita- 
tion of the Government and the Congress of 
the United States to hold its twenty-third 
conference in the city of Washington at such 
time during the year 1925 as the Union 
may fix. 

; CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

By the President: 

CHARLES E. HUGHES, 
Secretary of State. 
WASHINGTON, June 30, 1924. 
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This invitation was unanimously and 
enthusiastically received and accepted. 

The Twenty-third Conference of the In- 
terparliamentary Union, therefore, is to 
meet in Washington October 1 to 6, 1925. 


Co-operation of the State Department 


It gives me great pleasure to call at- 
tention to the encouraging co-operation of 
our Department of State, as your officers 
have gone about the business of organiz- 
ing the coming conference, and also of 
the Pan American Unien. 

Under date of January 10 we for- 
warded an invitation to the respective 
parliamentary bodies of each of the Latin 
American Republics. This invitation 
read : 


To the National Congress: 

Honorep Sirs: I have the honor and the 
very great pleasure as president of the group 
of the Congress of the United States in the 
Interparliamentary Union to extend on be- 
half of that group a cordial invitation to the 
National Congress of to be represented 
by a group of its members at the twenty- 
third conference which the Interparliamen- 
tary Union will hold at the city of WaS8hing- 
ton, October 1 to 6, 1925, in acceptance of an 
invitation extended by the President of the 
United States at the request of the Congress 
thereof. 

It needs no assurance, I trust, that your 
representatives would be warmly received by 
the Union and accorded a most hearty wel- 
come to the United States. 

In the hope that it may be your pleasure 
to consider the invitation favorably, I avail 
myself of the opportunity afforded to offer 
to you, sirs, the assurances of the very high 
consideration with which I am 

Your obedient servant, 
W. B. McKInNtey, 
President of the United States Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union. 
ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Executive Secretary. 





Accompanying the foregoing invita- 
tion we sent the following letter to the 
presiding officers of the legislatures of 
each of the American Republics: 


My Dear : The Department of State 


of the United States has transmitted through 
its embassy the formal invitation of the 
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group of the United States of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union to the legislative body 
over which you so ably preside to be repre- 
sented at the twenty-third conference of the 
Union, to assemble at Washington in 1925. 
This conference will be held October 1 to 6, 
1925. 

The interparliamentary group of the United 
States is most anxious to hear of the or- 
ganization of a group within your parlia- 
ment, as already urged by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union; in any event, that your 
parliament will be represented at this meet- 
ing. I beg to press upon you the acceptance 
of this invitation, the appointment of duly 
accredited delegates, and their attendance at 
this conference in Washington. 

It is needless for me to assure you of the 
warm welcome which the representatives of 
your national congress will receive in Wash- 
ington, and I wish to add thereto the thought 
that such a coming together of the represent- 
atives of the national legislatures will contri- 
bute greatly toward better friendship and un- 
derstanding. 

I hope that I may hear favorably from you 
relative to this matter, and beg to remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. B. McKIN-Ley. 


The State Department graciously sent 
these communications to our diplomatic 
representatives in each of the republics 
and accompanied them with the follow- 
ing communication : 


Siz: You will please address a note to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to read as fol- 
lows: 

EXCELLENCY : In pursuance of a joint reso- 
lution of the Congress of the United States 
of America, the President of the United 
States extended to the Interparliamentary 
Union, at its twenty-second conference at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in August, 1924, an in- 
vitation to hold its twenty-third conference 
in the city of Washington, at such time dur- 
ing the year 1925 as the Union might fix. 
The invitation was accepted and the con- 
ference will be held at Washington, October 
1 to 6, 1925. For the expenses incident to the 
holding of this conference the Congress of 
the United States has appropriated the sum 
of $50,000. 

The purpose of the Interparliamentary 
Union, as Your Excellency is probably aware, 
is to unite in common action the members of 
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all parliaments, constituted in national 
groups, to secure the co-operation of their 
respective States in the firm establishment 
and the democratic development of the work 
of international peace and co-operation be- 
tween peoples, and to study all questions of 
an international character suitable for settle- 
ment by parliamentary action, but keeping 
aloof from questions purely domestic in their 
scope and from those of an acute political 
nature. 

Since 1889 periodical conferences of the 
Union have been held, through which much 
has been achieved in the direction of the 
purposes of the Union, and at some of which 
the parliaments of as many as 34 States have 
been represented by groups. 

That the legislative bodies of Latin Amer- 
ican countries have taken little part in these 
conferences is a matter of regret to the Amer- 
ican group, who are especially desirous of 
having the Congress of each of the independ- 
ent governments represented by a group in 
the Washington conference of 1925. To that 
end the Hon. William B. McKinley, a Senator 
of the United States from the State of Illi- 
nois, who is president of the group of the 
Congress of the United States in the Union, 
has extended on behalf of that group a cor- 
dial invitation to the Congress of to be 
represented by a group of its members in the 
conference of the Interparliamentary Union 
which is to meet at Washington on the Ist 
of October next. 





This invitation has been forwarded to me 
by my government, which has instructed me 
to transmit it to Your Excellency with the 
request that you will be so good as to com- 
municate it to the presiding officers of the 
National Congress of with the foregoing 
information. In so transmitting the invita- 
tion to Your Excellency I am happy to dis- 
charge the further duty intrusted to me of 
expressing my government’s hope that ac- 
ceptance of the invitation will be found agree- 
able to the —— Congress and in giving the 
assurance that such of its members as may 
attend the conference will be accorded a 
most cordial welcome to the United States. 

In support of the invitation Senator Mc- 
Kinley has addressed personal communica- 
tions to the presiding officers of the two 
houses of Congress. These I have the honor 
to send to Your Excellency in order that 
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they may, if you perceive no objection, be 
transmitted to the addressees at the same 
time with the formal invitations. 
I am, sir. 
Your obedient servant, 


For the Secretary of State. 
Co-operation from Canada 


We are also gratified to report that the 
Canadian Parliament is planning to en- 
tertain the visiting delegates following 
the conference in Washington. Most 
courteous letters to this effect have been 
received from Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, 
speaker of the Canadian House of Com- 
mons and president of the Canadian 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union, 
and also from Senator R. Dandurand and 
Senator C. P. Beaubien. We have al- 
ready received evidences of the pleasure 
felt by the European brethren at the pros- 
pect of meeting our Canadian friends 
under such happy auspices—a feeling 
deeply shared in, of course, by us of the 
Congress of the United States. 


Certain Details of the Conference 


This conference of members of parlia- 
ments from various parts of the world 
has for many years met invariably in the 
parliament buildings of the countries in 
which the conferences have been held. It 
is most desirable that this conference 
should be held in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, if the House be not in session 
at that time. Your officers beg your co- 
operation in the achievement of this. If 
a member of a foreign parliament is en- 
titled to the privilege of the floor of the 
House, even when that body is in session, 
it does not seem unreasonable to grant 
such privilege to a group of such parlia- 
mentarians when the House is not in 
session. 

Every step possible at this time has 
been taken toward extending the hospi- 
tality of our government and of the city 
to our fellow parliamentarians who may 
find it possible to be with us in October. 
We are assured that the customs formali- 
ties will be removed for these delegates. 
We plan to bring them from New York 
to Washington, entertain them here, and 
deliver them to our Canadian friends at 
Niagara Falls. 
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It is not necessary that I go into more 
detail at this time, further, perhaps, than 
to state that in our judgment the con- 
ference should be organized substantially 
as follows: 

1. President of Council: Baron Theo- 
dore Adelswaerd, of the Swedish Senate. 

2. Secretary General of Interparlia- 
mentary Union: Dr. Christian L. Lange, 
Geneva. 

3. General chairman of the conference. 

4. Commitiee on reception. 

5. Committee on entertainment. 

6. Committee on transportation and 
hotel accommodation. 

7. Ladies’ committee. 

8. Director of the conference: Arthur 
Deerin Call, Executive Secretary of the 
American group. 

9. Chairman budget committee: Hon. 
J. Butler Wright, Third Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. 

10. Disbursing officer: Hon. William 
MeNeir, Chief, Bureau of Accounts and 
disbursing officer, State Department. 


Conclusion 


I ought not to close this report without 
calling your attention particularly to the 
fact that in the Congressional Record for 
February 20 you will find our executive 
secretary’s report of the Bern Conference 
of the Union held last August; an ad- 
dress of Hon. T. E. Burton, delivered 
before the Bern Conference on August 
22, 1924; the resolutions adopted by that 
conference; and our Executive Secre- 
tary’s historical account of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. 

Your officers look to you, members of 
the American group, to aid them in every 
way possible and to offer any suggestions 
that may occur to you as helpful, to the 
end that the coming conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union may be worthy 
of the dignity of our United States Con- 
gress, of the hospitality of our American 
people, and of the high purposes for which 
the Interparliamentary Union exists. 

Mr. Britten was called on by President 
McKinley to report on the entertainment 
of the visiting delegates at hotels in Wash- 
ington and their possible entertainment 
in several cities. He made an extended 
report and a motion was passed congratu- 
lating and thanking him. 
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President McKinley stated it was 
planned to bring our visitors to Wash- 
ington and after the meeting provide for 
their transportation to Buffalo and Ni- 
agara Falls, where they would be received 
by the members of the Canadian delega- 
tion. He also stated that President 
Nicholas Murray Butler desired to ar- 
range a reception and dinner for the 
guests at New York. It was proposed 
that there be a ladies’ committee to ar- 
range entertainment for wives of visiting 
delegates. 

The treasurer’s report was received and 
filed. 

It was reported that no definite answer 
had been received from the railway com- 
panies upon reduced rates of fare, and 
that perhaps no report could be expected 
until it was more definitely known how 
many foreign delegates were coming to 
the meeting. 

There was discussion relative to the 
meeting place in Washington for the 
delegates, and it was moved and carried 
that it was the sense of the American 
group that the House of Representatives 
be obtained for this annual conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union. 

Senator McKinley was re-elected Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year and the vice- 
presidents now serving were elected. Mr. 
Sabath was re-elected as treasurer and 
Mr. McSwain as secretary. 

Also, it was moved and carried that 
Mr. Arthur D. Call be continued as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

The President stated that two of the 
Executive Committee will leave Congress 
this year: Senator Sterling, of South 
Dakota, and Mr. Moores, of Indiana. 
Mr. Connally was elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee in place of Mr. Moores, 
and Senator Curtis in place of Senator 
Sterling. 

Under new business President McKin- 
ley gave lists showing that 50 members 
of the Senate and 200 members of the 
House of Representatives were enrolled 
as members of the local group of the 
Union. Mr. Burton suggested the ad- 
visability of securing the largest possible 
membership from each State. 

A motion was made and carried au- 
thorizing the President to appoint such 
additional committees to arrange for the 
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coming meeting and the entertainment 
of guests as he might deem necessary or 
desirable. 
Whereupon, at 11.20 a. m., the meet- 
ing adjourned. 
ArtHur D. CALL, 
Executive Secretary. 


IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 
(February 16-March 15, 1925) 


February 16—The Legislative Assembly 
of Tangier holds its first meet- 
ing, presided over by Mendub, 
representative of the Sultan. 

February 18—The report of the Inter- 
allied Military Mission of Con- 
trol is placed in the hands of the 
Versailles Committee, presided 
over by Marshal Foch. 

February 19—The Convention, Protocol, 
and final acts of the Second 
Opium Conference are signed at 
Geneva. 

M. Clementel, French Minister of 
Finance, announces in_ the 
Chamber of Deputies that the 
government intends raising a 
loan abroad, and that $100,000,- 
000 have been promised from 
the United States. 

February 24—The new Russian Minister 
of War warns the Soviet Repub- 
lic that a great military clash 
with other nations is before it. 

February 25—The Russo-Japanese Treaty 
is signed by the Prince Regent 
of Japan. 

Kurdish insurgents proclaim one 
of ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid’s 
sons King of Kurdestan, caus- 
ing considerable anxiety to the 
Turkish Government. 

February 28—Herr Ebert, President of 
the German Republic, dies in 
Berlin. 

March 2—Draft conventions, prepared by 

the American Institute of In- 

ternational Law, putting into 
form the ideals of American na- 
tions in international law, are 
presented to the governing 
board of the Pan-American 











Union by Secretary of State 
Hughes. 

March 3—Martial law is declared in the 
districts of Santiago, Valpa- 
raiso, and Aconcagua, in Chile, 
owing to disturbed political con- 
ditions. 

March 4—Calvin Coolidge is inaugurated 
President of the United States. 

The award in the arbitration be- 
tween Chile and Peru over Tac- 
na-Arica is approved by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 

Secretary Hughes finds solution to 
boundary controversies between 
the governments of Brazil, Co- 
lombia, and Peru, and a procés 
verbal is signed by Mr. Hughes 
and by the diplomats from the 
countries concerned. 

March 5—The Turkish National Assem- 
bly votes confidence in Ismet 
Pasha’s newly formed cabinet. 

March %?—The Soviet Government an- 
nounces a reduction of this 
year’s agricultural taxes by 40 
per cent. 

A sweeping anti-Bolshevist law 
passes the House of Representa- 
tives of Japan. 

March 9—The award of President Cool- 
idge as arbitrator in the Tacna- 
Arica case is delivered to the 
Chilean and Peruvian ambassa- 
dors. 

March 10—The Reichstag of Germany 
designates Dr. Walter Simon, 
former Prime Minister, as act- 
ing President of the German 
Republic. 

The Council of the League of Na- 
tions, after a long private ses- 
sion, decides that Germany must 
apply for membership in the 
League in the routine fashion 
and without special favors. 

March 12—Austen Chamberlain, British 

Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 

states before the Council of the 

League of Nations, assembled at 

Geneva, that England and all 

her dominions except Ireland, 

which has not reported, reject 
the Geneva Protocol for Security 
and Disarmament. 








HISTORICAL TEXTBOOKS AS PROVOCATIVES OF 
WAR 


By DONALD R. TAFT 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, 
Wells College 


In this study the summaries and quotations 
from French books are from Vast Jalliffier : 
Histoire de France, Nouvelle Edition Refondue par 
Ch. L’Hopital, Paris, 1922, and one or two from 
Vast, H.: Petite Histoire de la Grande Guerre, 
Paris, 1919. The German summaries and quota- 
tions are all from Kumsteller, Haacke, Schneider : 
Geschichtsbuch fiir die deutsche Jugend, Leipzig, 
1923. Except as noted below, the summaries and 
quotations from non-liberal American books are 
taken from Guitteau, William Backus: Our United 
States, Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Newark, 
Boston and Chicago, 1924. The liberal are all 
from Long, William J.: America, A History of 
Our Country, Ginn & Co., 1923, New York. 
single short quotation marked (Elson) is from 
Elson, Henry William, History of the United 
States of America, Macmillan, New York, 1923. A 
single one marked (Woodman and Moran) is from 
their text entitled Hlementary American History 
and Government, Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York, 1919. Of course, these few texts were used 
as representative of their respective types. Some 
thirty-three American books were studied.—D. R. T. 


ERIOUS students of the war problem 

need not be reminded of its complexity. 
The recent Washington Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War* noted some 
twenty-four war-making forces and the list 
ras incomplete. Not long after the out- 
break of the European war, the writer 
attempted to classify its alleged causes as 
set forth in current periodicals and books. 
Even then the number of causes men- 
tioned was legion. An individual writer 
might stress a single factor, but the differ- 
ent men did not agree. Each saw the war 
in terms of his own experiences or special- 
ity, and some analyses were profound and 
others superficial. Thus statesmen found 
the explanation of the war in diplomatic 
correspondence, or more rarely in the evils 
of secret diplomacy; business men saw it 
in specific instances of “unfair” competi- 
tion or in the world struggle for markets 
or raw materials; anthropologists and 
psychologists stressed alleged racial traits 
of their enemies, or race hatreds, or a 
hypothetical fighting instinct; historians 
grouped a number of factors under the 
head of nationalism or militarism, and 
economists called it economic imperial- 
ism; while geographers spoke of the de- 
termining influence of location and of 
mountain barriers, and sociologists quoted 
birth rates and emphasized hindrances to 
mutual understanding. The most super- 
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ficial were satisfied to attribute the war to 
a plot and leave the matter there, or even 
to quibble over which side crossed the 
boundary first or fired the first shot. 
More recent and scholarly investigations 
have found no single or simple explana- 
tion, but have uncovered an extraordi- 
narily complex network of interrelated 
factors which ultimately resulted in con- 
flict. The causes of war are many; and if 
the cause is not simple, neither is the cure. 
We may well join in the effort to secure 
a World Court, to perfect a Protocol, or 
create a real League of Nations, but the 
success of these efforts will depend largely 
upon the support they receive from other 
sources. Backed by public opinion, sup- 
ported by educational policies, relieved 
from the disintegrating effect of the world 
scramble for oil, and secure from the 
irresistible pressure of a redundant popu- 
lation, say, in Japan, such a Protocol and 
such a League have just a chance for suc- 
cess. By themselves they are probably 
doomed to failure. The attack upon war 
must be simultaneous along all lines. 
Now, one of these lines is the educa- 
tional. One important aspect of the edu- 
cational line is the teaching of history, 
and one of the tests of the influence of 
history teaching is the content of text- 
books. This article will be concerned 
chiefly with textbooks as one of the influ- 
ences which make the attainment of other 
aspects of our peace program difficult. 
We shall consider history textbooks, al- 
though others are, perhaps, as important. 
For example, a civics which teaches the 
child that the sole duty of the patriot is 
to follow, to obey, to conform, rather than 
also to think, to criticise, to reform if 
possible, is perhaps more dangerous to 
world peace than a history which misstates 
facts or preaches hatred for a particular 
nation. We urgently need a generation 
trained in independent thought. 
Instead of the influence of textbooks, 


* Washington, D. C., January 18-24, 1925. 
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we might consider the influence of teach- 
ers. An able liberal-minded teaching may 
go far to counteract the influence of a poor 
and chauvinistic text. But the poorest 
teachers—and there are still too many of 
them—know little more of history than 
the textbooks tell. A really critical atti- 
tude towards the books which are used is 
rare. 

But textbooks are also worthy of study, 
because they may be treated objectively. 
We may compare the treatment of the 
same historical event in the schools of two 
or more countries concerned; we may 
demonstrate that exactly opposite facts 
are taught without necessarily involving 
ourselves in the difficulty of determining 
which textbooks are lying. Textbooks 
thus lend themselves to unprejudiced 
study in a field which is permeated with 
prejudice and in which prejudice is abso- 
lutely fatal to an understanding of the 
problem. 

Several studies of textbooks have been 
made recently. Some, such as the Hirsh- 
field* investigation, and to a less degree 
the Mandel? report, are of little value 
except as indications of the state of 
public opinion. They have aimed to re- 
place one kind of propaganda with a 
propaganda more to their liking. The 
most important completed study has un- 
doubtedly been that made by the Paris 
branch of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. This study, which 
has not been translated, examined the post- 
war texts of England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and Bulgaria. It was writ- 
ten under the editorial direction of French- 
men and is perhaps not entirely objective 
in its viewpoint; but its conclusions are 
all the more significant for this very rea- 
son, because its conclusions are in general 
similar to those to which my own study 
has led me. This French study is almost 
as critical of French texts as of those of 
Germany. Both, it shows, are provoking 
the next war. 

The writer has attempted a study 
smaller in scope, but objective in method. 
It covers representative textbooks in use 
m secondary and upper elementary schools 
in France, Germany, and the United 
States. By collecting these books, it is 
possible to compare the treatment of the 
same historical events in the texts of two 
or more countries concerned. The passages 





compared naturally have to do with con- 
troversial subjects. For example, it would 
be possible to compare the treatment of 
the Monroe Doctrine in Mexican and 
South American textbooks with that in our 
own. In this article, however, the com- 
parisons have to do with the World War 
and the peace. 

The comparisons given below are of two 
kinds: First, short summaries derived 
from different parts of the texts ; secondly, 
longer exact quotations. In the making 
of the summaries there is, of course, some 
danger of prejudice. But the longer quo- 
tations would, if space permitted a suffi- 
cient number, enable the reader to judge 
of the fairness of the summaries. 

The purpose of the comparisons is not 
to show inaccuracies in the texts. Es- 
pecially, it is not to show which text is 
lying. But the comparisons do abundantly 
show that both texts cannot be telling the 
truth. Quite possibly both misrepresent. 
Children cannot be taught opposite ideas 
and arrive at similar attitudes. Children 
cannot be taught to hate and have friendly 
feelings—unless, of course, some other 
force intervenes. Unfortunately, the other 
forces are for the most part of the same 
nature as the textbooks. 

First, let us compare some fairly typical 
French and German texts. Practically all 
the French books the writer has examined 
are roughly similar to the one from which 
the summaries and quotations shown below 
are taken. There is a little more varia- 
tion among the German books, some being 
slightly more liberal and less provocative 
than the summaries indicate. In general, 
the comparisons include texts published 
as late as 1923 and some in 1924, but the 
German books are slightly more recent 
than the French. It is possible that the 
last year has seen some improvement in 
the French texts, but I have little evidence 
of it. 

Imagine, then, a French and a German 
child each faithfully reading and believing 
the following: 


* Report on investigation, of pro-British 
history textbooks in use in the public schools 
of the city of New York, by David Hirshfield, 
commissioner of accounts, 1923. Brown 
Printing and Binding Co., New York. 

} Report by Edward Mandel. Stillman Ap- 
pellate Printing Co., 200 William Street, New 
York, 1922. 
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1. As to the cause of the war, French 
children read: “The war was caused solely 
by German aggression. The Germans, be- 
lieving themselves to be a superior race, 
have long plotted to exterminate the 
‘unworthy’ French. German children 
read: “Germany is guiltless; English 
jealousy and French desire for revenge 
were the chief among many causes.” 

We are dealing here, of course, with the 
fundamental of fundamentals. French 
and German children are naturally taught 
opposite notions as to the responsibility 
for the war. Occasionally in the German 
books there is some approach to a recogni- 
tion of joint responsibility for a war which 
grew out of the complex situation preced- 
ing it. I have found no such suggestion 
in any of the French texts and the general 
emphasis in most of the German books is 
as the charts indicate. 

2. As to colonial policy, French chil- 
dren read: “French colonial policy has 
always been peaceful, but German ill-will 
has always tried to thwart it.” German 
children read : “French colonial policy was 
not really pacific, and England thwarted 
German attempts at fair play.” 

3. As to armaments, French children 
read: “That Europe has been an armed 
camp has been entirely due to the wicked 
Germans, who falsely pretended that they 
were encircled by enemies.” German chil- 
dren read: “German armament was de- 
fensive, for Germany was surrounded by 
enemies.” 

4, As to peace efforts, French children 
read: “Sweet France has always been 
pacific, and at the beginning of the war 
she did all in her power to keep the peace, 
but Germany made her attempts fail.” 
German children read: “Germany made 
every effort to localize the Austro-Serbian 
dispute, but the enemy nations openly 
incited war among their people.” 

5. As to broken treaties, French chil- 
dren read : “Germany alone basely violated 
the neutrality of Belgium.” German chil- 
dren read: “English and Belgian officers 
planned the march through Belgium as 
early as 1908.” 

6. As to atrocities, French children 
read: “Germans and Germans alone were 
guilty of the vilest atrocities during the 
war.” German children read: “The Ger- 
man activities in Belgium were justified. 
The English abused German residents in 
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England and tried to starve Germany with 
a blockade. The French abused German 
residents of Alsace-Lorraine and the Allies 
have murdered German children since the 
armistice by depriving Germany of cows.” 

Y. As to Alsace-Lorraine, French chil- 
dren read: “The return of Alsace-Lorraine 
to France was an act of historical justice 
and no plebiscite was needed.” German 
children read : “Alsace-Lorraine is only 13 
per cent French, and its possession gives 
France the keys to Germany.” 

8. As to the treaty, French children 
read: “The peace is a peace of justice 
based on Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points, 
whereas the Germans planned for us a 
peace of slavery.” German children read: 
“The peace is a peace of enslavement and 
is a gross breach of the Allies’ pre- 
Armistice promises.” 

9. As to the German Republic, French 
children read: “The German Republic is 
a mere sham, and another war is already 
being planned in Germany.” The German 
textbooks vary considerably in their treat- 
ment of the Republic, some giving it scant 
attention and implying that the Social- 
Democrats were traitors to the Empire. 
Other texts, however, give great space to 
the Republic and the Constitution of 
Weimar, holding them up as the hope for 
the regeneration of Germany. In other 
words, German textbook writers reflect 
different points of view with reference to 
democracy, just as American textbook 
writers reflect different points of view 
with reference to the League of Nations. 

10. As to Bolshevism, French children 
read: “The world-menace of Bolshevism 
is also due to Germany.” 

11. As to the future, French children 
read: “Germans are beasts, and the Ger- 
man menace will never cease. Therefore, 
France, beware!” German children read: 
“German youth, this treaty must not be 
permanent.” 

Just a very few quotations before we 
pass to the American books: 


French: 


“Early in the nineteenth century the Ger- 
man savants declared the Germans to be @ 
superior race, having the right to destroy 
inferior races, and they proposed to ex- 
terminate the French just as the Europeans 
have exterminated the redskins in America.” 
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On the German Republic: 


The German Republic is only a fiction. 
Only her facade has changed. This demo- 
cratic camouflage only warns us: “Let us in 
our turn keep our powder dry.” .. . Ad- 
versity will, without doubt, force Germany 
to transform herself, but we can never forget 
the evil she has done us Up to this 
time Germany has never been for France 
other than a cheat who deceives us; a brute 
who pillages and kills The great 
epoch through which we have been living is 
in sum only an epoch of the eternal duel be- 
tween Ahriman against Ormidz, of Satan 
against God, or bestiality against humanity 
! The savages on the other side of 
the Rhine have always menaced us; thus the 
great lines of history have never been effaced 
in spite of the diversity of the ages and the 
progress of science. 

The military occupation of the left bank of 
the Rhine should not cease until the day 
when Germany shall have paid entirely what 
she owes. She will only pay what she is 
compelled to pay by force. 


Still more striking quotations might 
be made from elementary school readers 
intended for very young children. The 
Carnegie study mentioned above quotes 
from one entitled “Little French Children, 
Do Not Forget,” and the following is the 
substance of the passage: 


Victor has received a delightful present, 
an engine and a train of cars. In the midst 
of his delight he suddenly stops short, frown- 
ing and thoughtful. After a moment thus 
he seizes his wooden mallet and dashes the 
toy to pieces at his feet. His astonished 
and somewhat angry mother is rebuked by 
the child’s tearful exclamation, “Mamma, it 
is Boche.” 


German: 


In a fairly typical, but slightly extreme, 
German text we read the following on 
England’s alleged jealousy : 

The growing prosperity of Germany angered 
England more and more, because she saw 
her industrial supremacy threatened. By 
19138 an English newspaper wrote: “If to- 
morrow Germany were to be exterminated, 
then the day following there would be no 
Englishman who would not be richer because 
of the fact. For a long time people have 
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fought over a city or over an inheritance, 
must they not carry on war over an annual 


business of 250,000,000 pounds sterling? 
Germaniam esse delendam! Down with 
Germany !” 

Further: 


Therewith England made a beginning of 
shutting up enemy nationals who had set- 
tled in their country, together with their 
women and children, behind barbed wire 
fencing, and robbed them of their belong- 
ings. They prevented the entrance 
of neutral ships into Germany and searched 
them. All this was really contrary to inter- 
national understandings; but “Right or 
wrong, my country.” 


But most interesting are the long dis- 
cussions of the treaty in the German books, 
Of the Conference as a whole they say: 


Clemenceau had now reached the goal of 
his life. He could now unchain his hatred 
and revenge against defeated Germany. 
What concern of his were Wilson’s fourteen 
points? “The fourteen points are really a 
few too many,” he sneered; “the dear God 
himself had only ten.” Finally 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George wrested the 
fourteen points (from Wilson) one by one. 

A cry of horror broke from the Ger- 
man people, weakened by the hunger block- 
ade. 


On the League: 


The League of Nations agreement to 
maintain existing boundary lines is in real- 
ity an agreement of an armed alliance of 
victorious States ruled over by France. 
. .. Its foremost goal is the maintenance of 
the Treaty of Versailles. For this reason the 
United States has not entered the League 
in spite of Wilson. Liberia and Haitii be- 
long, but Germany, Austria and Russia do 
not. 


Characterizing the treaty as a whole, 
we read: 

This is the way the “peace of righteous- 
ness appears.” An English newspaper 
wrote, “Never were severer conditions of 
peace laid upon nations.” This 
peace must not be lasting, mark that well, 
German youth. 

And what is the outcome of all this? 
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More distant than ever is a true and just 
League of Nations. German people, you may 
fall, but you cannot sink. 


Can there be any question that the com- 
ing generation of French and German chil- 
dren, each as innocent as our own chil- 
dren of responsibility for the war, are 
growing up with diametrically opposite 
attitudes toward it? Unless some other 
radically different influence enters their 
lives, they cannot choose but hate each 
other. There is at least one thing that 
we Americans can do about it. We can 
co-operate with the new world organiza- 
tion which is studying the problem and 
work for a joint liberalization of history 
texts. But to do this we should come with 
clean hands. It behooves us to examine 
what we are teaching our own children. 

I am not presenting a direct comparison 
between German and American textbooks 
because, for a number of reasons, exact 
parallels are difficult to draw. Instead, I 
compare briefly two extreme types of 
American books. The first I have called 
“non-liberal,” and the second “liberal.” 
By liberal, in this connection, I simply 
mean a book which approximates most 
nearly the German point of view, and by 
non-liberal I mean those texts which are 
most bitterly anti-German in their em- 
phasis. Two qualifications must be clearly 
understood: By liberal we do not mean 
pro-German. Not one of the thirty-three 
American texts examined is pro-German. 
Pupils reading the liberal books will have 
no doubt but what America was justified 
in fighting the war. They may have some 
doubt as to the justice of the treaty. 
Secondly, it must be emphasized that while 
there is some difference between individual 
books, most of them belong to the category 
“non-liberal.” So that these non-liberal 
books are nearly as characteristic of Amer- 
ica as the French and German books 
studied are of their respective countries. 

It is also worth noting that, as com- 
pared with either French or German texts, 
most American texts are somewhat less 
bitter. We are further away from the 
scene of conflict. Exception should, per- 
haps, be made of one or two German books. 
Turning to our American summaries, 
American children read in the non-liberal 
books: 

1. As to the cause of the war: “That 
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the war was made in Germany is not a 
matter of dispute; it is a fact” (Elson), 
“Germany was fighting for the domina- 
tion of Europe and eventually of Amer- 
ica (Woodburn and Moran). “Germany 
admitted her war guilt in the treaty” 
(Guitteau). 

In a liberal book, on the other hand, 
American children read: “Germany ap- 
pears guilty, but her plot was not peculiar 
to her. Other nations had had plots of 
conquest. The real evil was the European 
system. It is impossible yet accurately to 
apportion the blame for the war. More- 
over, it appears, at the last moment the 
German Emperor tried to restrain Aus- 
tria (scattered). 

Atrocities: 

As to atrocities, the differences between 
the books is one of degree. All recognize 
the horrors of submarine warfare, but 
some give little space to describing them 
or to detailing the terrors on land. No- 
where, I think, is there a suggestion of an 
atrocity by other than enemy troops. But 
certainly the American texts might be 
much worse in this respect. Guitteau is a 
bit more extreme in his atrocity tales. He 
describes minutely the appearance of chil- 
dren returning to Belgium from Germany, 
and under one illustration he details the 
return of a little family to the remains of 
their home—a wall and a chimney—al- 
most after the fashion of the French story 
of the German-made toy described above. 

Obviously, this question of atrocity 
stories is a debatable one. Dr. Crile, the 
eminent war surgeon, in his fascinating 
but terrible book, urges that we show our 
children the vilest horrors of war. Only 
then will they know the truth about war, 
and only then will they abhor it and in- 


terest themselves in its prevention. Not 
all would agree with Dr. Crile. But cer- 


tainly there is a vast difference between 
telling the truth about the horrors of war 
and telling the details of some real or al- 
leged enemy atrocity. Atrocity stories 
which make one hate war are one thing; 
atrocity stories which make one hate Ger- 
mans are quite another, and these are pre- 
war Prussian in their method. 

Let me expand the American summaries 
with a few quotations to show the differ- 
ence between the non-liberal and the lib- 
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eral treatment of the Treaty of Versailles 
(Guitteau vs. Long). 

1. First as to the Fourteen Point Agree- 
ment. Guitteau makes no attempt to com- 
pare the treaty with the agreement. He 
speaks of the agreement in discussing Ger- 
many’s attitude towards the treaty as fol- 
lows: “President Wilson was the target for 
venomous attacks by the German press. 
It was asserted that the President had 
abandoned his fourteen peace principles, 
and that Germany would never have 
agreed to the armistice had she anticipated 
these terms of peace. These hypocritical 
protests deceived no one outside of Ger- 
many. ‘That country had accepted the 
armistice in order to avoid the greatest 
military collapse of history ; and the armis- 
tice itself distinctly sets forth the prin- 
ciples afterwards carried out in the peace 
treaty.” (Notice that Guitteau here gives 
the impression that the treaty was rightly 
based upon the armistice terms rather 
than on the Fourteen Points. This was 
the French contention at first; but the 
view which finally prevailed at Versailles 
was that the Fourteen Points constituted 
a contract. Indeed, when Clemenceau 
visited America he urged our interest in 
the treaty on the ground that it was based 
upon our own Fourteen Points.) ‘To con- 
tinue the quotation: “The discussion of 
the peace terms by the German press and 
public leaders showed that Germany was 
not repentant for having sinned, but only 
regretful for having failed.” Thus Guit- 
teau holds that no agreement was broken 
in the treaty. 

Contrast with this treatment that of 
Long: He says: “An implied condition of 
the armistice was that certain fair princi- 
ples, which had been announced by Presi- 
dent Wilson and accepted by the Allies, 
would be followed at the peace table. It 
was the expectation of America and the 
hope of Germany that this condition would 
be honorably kept. The politicians who 
represented the Allied governments failed 
to keep it. That is not to be wondered at, 
considering the losses and hatreds caused 
by the war, but neither is it to be con- 
doned. Conditions made with an enemy 
should be kept even more scrupulously 
than conditions made with a friend.” . . . 
“America expected, therefore, that the 
‘fourteen points’ would be followed, but 
was overriden by France, Britain, Italy, 
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and Japan, which had made secret bar- 
gains among themselves.” . . . (These 
Fourteen Points included.) “Impartial 
justice, with no discrimination between 
victors and vanquished.” Thus Long holds 
that a sacred agreement was broken. 

On the question of responsibility for the 
war these two texts are in partial contrast. 
After relating the story of the reception 
of the peace terms by the Germans and 
the words of the German spokesman, Guit- 
teau comments: “Such was the German 
excuse for plunging the world into a war 
that cost eight millions of lives!” .. . 
And further on: “Germany accepted full 
responsibility for the damage to other 
countries from a war resulting, as she was 
required to admit, from her own aggres- 
sion.” Thus, to Guitteau there is no ques- 
tion as to Germany’s full responsibility. 

Long by no means takes the German 
point of view when he says: “German mili- 
tary leaders are blamed for the war, and 
their guilt is plain; but it should be 
remembered that other nations than Ger- 
many, aiming to dominate Europe by 
force, had all waged wars of conquest; 
that the diplomacy which governed their 
relations was a maze of trickery, double 
dealing, wickedness, and folly; that the 
whole continent was like a number of mili- 
tary camps, watchful and suspicious, in 
which a slight difference might at any 
moment lead to a clash of arms,” ete. He 
even speaks in one place of the fact that 
Germany at the last moment seems to have 
tried to restrain Austria. The contrast 
between these quotations is marked. To 
Guitteau the important thing is a guilty 
nation; to Long the important thing is 
the general European situation preceding 
the war. The one leads to a notion of 
single responsibility, the other to some- 
thing approaching a notion of joint re- 
sponsibility for the war. 

As to the reparations bill, Guitteau 
accepts it as both just and within Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay. Scheidermann’s 
contention that it would mean the enslave- 
ment of 60,000,000 people to the Allies he 
treats as mere hypocrisy. But Long says: 
“Tt is plain . why Germany should 


pay for damage done by her armies, but 
incomprehensible why her trade and in- 
dustry should be heavily shackled, since 
by these alone can she pay her debt.” 

And later he says: “Germany must 
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pay a war indemnity so great that it must, 
unless modified, enslave her children for 
generations to come.” 

Of the territorial changes made in the 
treaty, Guitteau says: “In Europe Ger- 
many gave up about 36,000 square miles 
of territory won by former conquests and 
inhabited chiefly by people who have never 
wished to be German.” Long, too, ap- 
parently approves of some of these changes, 
but of Austria he says: “Austria retains 
of her former empire only one small State, 
which faces starvation.” 

Of the permanency of the treaty and the 
relationship of the League to it, Guitteau 
tells us: “The delegates shared the opinion 
of President Wilson, who said: ‘The 
arrangements of the present peace cannot 
stand a generation, unless they are guaran- 
teed by the united forces of the civilized 
world.’” Thus Guitteau shares the French 
point of view, that the function of the 
League is to enforce the treaty against 
Germany. Long says: “The Treaty of 
Versailles has already been somewhat 
modified. Further changes are being de- 
manded, on the ground that fulfillment of 
some of the articles would be unjust or 
impossible. [The] nations that 
accepted it were all dissatisfied, and some 
enraged. A dozen small States have since 
been at war; the larger States, staggering 
under a mountain of debt, still carry the 
burden of huge armies which they think 
necessary for defense.” 

Finally, Guitteau characterizes the 
treaty, as a whole, as “just, if severe.” 
Long says: “Such are a few typical results 
of the treaty we helped to make. Some 
are good, others bad; some spell freedom 
or justice, others spell hate or revenge or 
the greedy grabbing of territory that has 
always led to renewed war.” 

In general, then, to Guitteau the treaty 
is the just conclusion of a thoroughly 
righteous war. Its determinations are 
guaranteed by the League of Nations and 
should be permanent. Moreover, America, 
whether in the League or not, has a duty 
to defend this treaty without modification. 
To Long, the treaty is a mixture of good 
and bad, but very much of it is a most 
unfortunate ending of a glorious war, in 
which America fought for high ideals 
which were not realized. He leaves the 
impression, therefore, that much of the 
treaty is a war-making force, and that, so 
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far from supporting it, we should hope for 
its radical revision. Which type of book 
do we want American children to study? 
or, Are both at fault? The contrast be- 
tween them is only less great than that 
between the French and German texts. 

The above summaries and quotations 
all have to do with a single subject—the 
treatment of the World war and the peace, 
I have not examined with care our treat- 
ment of Anglo-American relations in 
recent editions. During the war there 
appeared at least one curious appeal by 
an educator of prominence, practically 
urging us to rewrite our histories, so as to 
show that England had really been our 
friend in the past, and that the arch- 
enemy had been Germany all along; in 
other words, to repeat in the war psychosis 
of 1918 the mistakes we had made as the 
result of earlier war hysterias! 

The space given in our own books to 
Japanese relations is usually too slight to 
have much influence on children. In gen- 
eral, the treatment of the subject is fairly 
liberal. No charge of excessive jingoism 
can be brought. The sin, if any, is of 
omission rather than of commission. 
About half of our textbooks do not men- 
tion the problem of Japanese immigration. 
One or two make a commendable, though 
too brief, attempt to state both the Califor- 
nian and Japanese points of view. 

What, then, is the textbook problem? 

1. We find that children of different 
countries are taught opposite attitudes to- 
ward the same historical events. We find 
our own textbooks not only contrasting 
with those of our late enemies, but differ- 
ing widely among themselves. We like- 
wise find that a narrow nationalism and 
even out-and-out hatred is sometimes 
preached. 

2. Is it possible, then, to secure a greater 
degree of agreement between the texts in 
use in different countries? Although each 
nation must control its own books, the 
importance of the problem may be brought 
clearly to the attention of all peoples. To 
do this we need, in the first place, a more 
complete, scientific, and unbiased world 
study of textbooks than has yet been made. 
This will take time, tact, and some money. 

3. When the facts are in hand, they 
may be presented to the different peoples 
through the proper world organization. 
Perhaps the World Federation of Educa- 
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tional Associations, organized a year and 
a half ago, will prove the most effective 
agency for this purpose. But the real 
struggle will take place over the reform 
of textbook writing and adoption within 
each country. 

This leads us to the important question : 
Can we secure the adoption of liberal texts, 
in which truthful statement is the primary 
consideration? The adoption of any type 
of book will depend, of course, upon the 
strength of the public opinion which de- 
mands it. Public opinion has not yet 
demanded the impartial truth about the 
war. Up to the present, apparently, the 
standards for textbook selection have to 
some extent subordinated truth to other 
aims, Consider an advertisement of the 
last edition of Guitteau’s book. It lists 
five tests of merit in textbook writing, but 
accuracy is not among them. Even the 
reputable study of New York City texts 
made by the Mandel Committee places 
truth in a subordinate position. I am sub- 
ject to correction, but my impression is 
that the endorsement of a patriotic society 
(in the narrower sense of the word patri- 
otic) will sell more books today than a 
similar endorsement of a peace society, 
and that the approval of most scientific 
societies would count for little. The prob- 
lem is how to create a demand for books 
which shall put truth first and not second ; 
which shall fairly interpret the life and 
point of view of other countries, and shall, 
in sum, be peace-making rather than war- 
making forces. To do this the opinion of 
those who wish this change must be made 
as effective as that of those who oppose it. 
Or, better yet, the patriotic societies must 
be won over to a more liberal definition of 
patriotism. Narrow minds should not be 
_— to monopolize our national sym- 
ols, 

4. We also need a thorough understand- 
ing of what is meant by truth in textbook 
writing. The statements of which we 
would complain in the textbooks of our 
former enemies are not all falsehoods— 
some are isolated truths, unrepresentative 
of the whole. Similarly, the French books 
and at times our own are replete with un- 
Tepresentative truths. For example, the 
implication in some German texts that 
Americans fought for purely material ends 
is, perhaps, an example of this misuse of 
unrepresentative truths. Conceivably some 
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Americans did so, but the implication is 
a gross misrepresentation of America’s war 


aims. Likewise, the use of the atrocity 
story in French and in some American 
books is often an example of this evil. 

Unfortunately, atrocities are a reality 
in war, but textbook stories which seem to 
imply that every German soldier and never 
an Allied soldier, was a bloodthirsty demon 
misrepresent where the truth is ugly 
enough for children to read. As stated 
above, American texts are somewhat less 
open to criticism in this respect. But the 
committees of public information in every 
country utilized such unrepresentative 
truths during the war, and they have now 
been embodied in more permanent form 
in textbooks, because few have been inter- 
ested to challenge them. They are in har- 
mony with popular prejudice. As Walter 
Lippman has pointed out in his book, 
“Public Opinion,” there is no lie quite so 
black as an unrepresentative truth, because 
none is quite so effective and none so diffi- 
cult to refute. 

But what is to be done when the truth 
is not ascertainable? Take, for example, 
the fundamental question of responsibility 
for the war. Elson was probably sincere 
at the time he wrote, in saying that there 
was absolutely no question on this point. 
Likewise German writers were probably 
equally sincere when they asserted Ger- 
many’s innocence. Those who are familiar 
with the recent investigations in this field 
by American historians will perhaps agree 
that there is no more debatable question in 
the world today than this question of war 
responsibility, upon which writers of 
school histories have expressed themselves 
with such confidence. In justice to these 
writers, it should be said that the new ma- 
terial on the background of the war may 
not have been available when they wrote. 

5. Do we really want the truth in our 
textbooks? Of course, no educational au- 
thority would openly advocate misrepre- 
sentation in our texts; yet other aims, as 
we have seen, are sometimes preferred to 
truth. Last spring I was talking to a 
college graduate about the articles on the 
responsibility for the war which were 
appearing in the Current History Maga- 
zine. I told her of my amazement that a 
competent historian, after examining 
original documents, should express the 
opinion that Germany was less responsible 
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for the war than certain other countries. 
She replied, “If that’s the conclusion he 
comes to, then I certainly don’t want to 
read the articles.” I wonder if we have 
not here a clue to the fundamental prob- 
lem in textbook writing. The point is not 
that Germany was not responsible for the 
war. That is debatable. The point is that 
our minds are closed, and the minds of 
friends and former foes in other countries 
are similarly closed, to any information 
which does not confirm our fixed opinions 
and harmonize with our emotional preju- 
dices. No one, of course, needs to accept 
the conclusions of those American his- 
torians; but their evidence at least shows 
the uncertainty as to the answer. Mr. 
Long in his textbook, “Our Country,” 
published by Ginn & Co., alone takes the 
agnostic position—the facts are not yet 
all in. It is probably too much to expect 
the universal adoption of such a cautious 
position. (Mr. Long’s book is not selling 
well, I am told.) But the nearer we can 
approximate it, the greater, I think, will 
be the influence upon peace of our teach- 
ing concerning the World War. 

6. Finally, the influence of textbooks 
on peace will depend upon the extent to 
which we can teach our children to under- 
stand the life and point of view of others. 
In other words, it will depend upon their 
understanding of the causes of enemy 
points of view and enemy acts. If Ger- 
many did break the peace of Europe, her 
act can be partially explained in terms of 
the historical, economic, psychological, 
geographical, and social situation of 1914 
and before. If men plan evil acts, we need 
to understand why they plan them. And 
the more we understand, the more we tend 
to redirect our hatred from the doers of 
bad deeds to the objective conditions which 
determined their acts. 

But human beings enjoy a scapegoat— 
a Czar to damn or a Kaiser to burn in 
effigy. We all like something concrete to 
punch. Now, wicked men are unfor- 
tunately real. They exist, and they are 
war-making forces. But they and their 
acts are not uncaused. The real and 
fundamental causes of war are the objec- 
tive forces which underlie human deeds 
and human purposes. ‘They are trade 
wars, birth rates, textbooks, and so forth. 
Now, one cannot get quite as angry over 
trade statistics, birth rates, and geo- 
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graphical facts as we all do at the picture 
of men deliberately planning wars. Care. 
ful students know that the second picture 
is not completely accurate. Deliberate, 
causeless plots are not the causes of war. 
Grammar-school children cannot be taught 
all the intricacies of social causation, but 
the more they can be led to hate evil con- 
ditions rather than evil nations, the greater 
will be the hope of world peace. 


THE ISLE OF PINES AND THE 
SOLIDARITY OF PAN 
AMERICA 
By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


N THE 13th day of March, 1925— 
a day long to be remembered in 
Cuba—the Senate of the United States 
advised and consented to the ratification 
of the Treaty of March 2, 1904, between 
the neighboring Republics of Cuba and 
the United States, and, on March 23, rati- 
fications were exchanged by Secretary of 
State Kellogg, acting on behalf of the 
United States, and on behalf of Cuba by 
Dr. Cosme de la Torriente, Cuban Am- 
bassador to the United States. 
The preamble to the treaty states its 
origin and reason, and its quotation will 
obviate discussion on these points: 


The United States of America and the Re- 
public of Cuba, being desirous to give full 
effect to the Sixth Article of the Provision in 
regard to the relations to exist between the 
United States and Cuba, contained in the Act 
of the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica, approved March second, nineteen hundred 
and one, which Sixth Article aforesaid is 
included in the Appendix to the Constitution 
of the Republic of Cuba, promulgated on the 
20th day of May, nineteen hundred and two, 
and provides that “the Island of Pines 
shall be omitted from the boundaries of 
Cuba, specified in the Constitution, the title 
of ownership thereof being left to future ad- 
justment by treaty;” have for that purpose 
appointed as their Plenipotentiaries to con- 
clude a treaty to that end. 


The treaty itself consists of four arti- 
cles, the last of which, providing for its 
ratification in accordance with the laws 
of the two countries, may be omitted from 
consideration. The treaty, therefore, is 
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reduced to three articles: the first stating 
the renunciation of the United States to 
the Island, the second the consideration 
for such renunciation, and the third the 
rights to be enjoyed by American resi- 
dents of the Isle of Pines after the rati- 
fication of the treaty. 
The first article is thus worded: 


Article I 


The United States of America relinquishes 
in favor of the Republic of Cuba all claim of 
title to the Island of Pines situate in the 
Carribean Sea near the southwestern part 
of the Island of Cuba, which has been or 
may be made in virtue of Articles I and II of 
the Treaty of Peace between the United 
States and Spain, signed at Paris on the 
tenth day of December, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-eight. 


The second article is thus worded: 
Article II 


= 


This relinquishment, on the part of the 
United States of America, of claim of title 
to the said Island of Pines, is in considera- 
tion of the grants of coaling and naval sta- 
tions in the Island of Cuba heretofore made 
to the United States of America by the Re- 
public of Cuba. 


The third article is thus worded: 
Article III 


Citizens of the United States of America, 
who, at the time of the exchange of ratifi- 
cations of this treaty, shall be residing or 
holding property in the Island of Pines shall 
suffer no diminution of the rights and privi- 
leges which they have acquired prior to the 
date of exchange of ratifications of this 
treaty; they may remain there or may re- 
move therefrom, retaining in either event all 
their rights of property, including the right 
to sell or dispose of such property or of its 
proceeds; and they shall also have the right 
to carry on their industry, commerce and 
professions being subject in respect thereof 
to such laws as are applicable to other 
foreigners. 


The Senate of the United States ap- 
proved the treaty by 64 to 13; therefore 
by more than the constitutional require- 
ment of two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent. The text was approved as submitted, 
but with the consent of the high contract- 
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ing parties further assurances—in fact, 
they are inherent in the treaty—were to 
be provided at the exchange of ratifica- 
tions. They were therefore stated in the 
notes exchanged between Secretary Kel- 
logg and Ambassador Torriente, dated 
March 23rd, as appears from the follow- 
ing extract: 

The Senate advised and consented to the 
ratification of the treaty between the United 
States and Cuba, signed on March 2, 1904, 
for the adjustment of title to the ownership 
of the Isle of Pines, subject to the follow- 
ing reservation and understanding, to be 
set forth in an exchange of notes between the 
high contracting parties, so as to make it 
plain that the reservation and condition are 
understood and accepted by each of them: 


1. That all the provisions of existing and 
future treaties, including the Permanent 
Treaty, proclaimed July 2, 1904, between the 
United States of America and the Republic 
of Cuba, shall apply to the territory and the 
inhabitants of the Isle of Pines. 

2. The term “other foreigners,” appearing 
at the end of Article III, shall be construed 
to mean foreigners who receive the most 
favorable treatment under the Government of 
Cuba. 


The transaction is complete; the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has, during 
each successive administration, renounced 
any claim to the island; and if the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had re- 
garded the claim as founded, it had al- 
ready received “consideration” for renun- 
ciation of title to the Isle of Pines, as 
expressly stated in the second article of 
the treaty of March 2, 1904, in “the 
grants of coaling and naval stations in 
the Island of Cuba,” by the informal 
agreement of February 16/23, 1903, and 
by the formal treaty of July 2, 1903, be- 
tween the two countries. As a matter of 
fact, the renunciation of claim of title to 
the Isle of Pines was made at one and the 
same time with the treaty granting naval 
and coaling stations; both were dated 
July 2, 1903. 

The ratifications of the first treaty re- 
garding the Isle of Pines were to be ex- 
changed within six months. As it was not 
advised and consented to by the Senate 
within that time, the treaty lapsed. There- 
fore the treaty of March 2, 1904, was ne- 
gotiated, similar in terms, with the omis- 
sion of a specified time within which rati- 
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fications should be exchanged. This was, 
it would appear, one of the few cases in 
which nations had learned from experi- 
ence. In the interval between its signing 
and its ratification, the treaty has become 
“of age,” if such an expression be per- 
missible in the relation of nations. 

To the casual reader it must seem 
strange—indeed, “passing strange”—that 
the treaty was not sooner ratified. There 
were, however, circumstances which pre- 
vented its approval by the Senate when- 
ever it was up, although on every occasion 
it was reported favorably to the Senate by 
its Committee on Foreign Relations. Al- 
though the exchange of ratifications which 
has already taken place on March 23, 
1925, renders it unnecessary to argue or 
labor the matter as in times past, the rea- 
son for the delay has lost none of its in- 
terest. 

On April 20, 1898, the Congress of the 
United States declared war against Spain 
in order to secure the independence of 
Cuba, and in so doing it disclaimed any 
intention on the part of the United States 
to annex Cuba when it should be severed 
from Spain. In the Treaty of Paris of 
December 10, 1898, with the United 
States, Spain relinquished “all claim of 
sovereignty over and title to Cuba.” The 
United States troops remained in occupa- 
tion of the island until such time as, in 
the opinion of the American authorities, 
it could be turned over to its people. This 
happened on May 20, 1902. 

In the joint interest of Cuba and of the 
United States, certain articles were agreed 
to, known as the Platt amendment, con- 
tained in the act of Congress of March 2, 
1901. The sixth article of the amend- 
ment provided for the omission of the 
Isle of Pines from the constitutional 
boundaries of the Island of Cuba, “the 
title thereto being left to future adjust- 
ment by treaty.” The eight articles which 
form the Platt amendment were adopted 
by the Constitutional Convention of Cuba 
on June 12, 1901, and annexed to its con- 
stitution of February 21, 1901. So mat- 
ters stood when the American army of 
occupation left Cuba on May 20, 1902, 
and Cuba assumed its status as a nation 
under a government of its own choice. 
The new republic was naturally anxious 
to have its boundaries settled and the Isle 
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of Pines recognized as forming a part of 
the national domain. Under date of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1903, Major General Leonard 
Wood, who had been military governor of 
Cuba during the occupation, and then and 
always its enlightened friend, wrote: “I 
believe it is desirable the status of the Isle 
of Pines be definitely settled at as early a 
date as possible.” This was also the view 
of Mr. H. G. Squires, then American 
Minister to Cuba, who wrote under date 
of March 18, 1903: 


No matter how the question of the status 
of the island is to be settled, I cannot too 
strongly recommend that it be done without 
delay. 


So far, the statement is in accordance 
with that of General Wood. There is, 
however, an addition of the utmost value: 


The longer the matter is allowed to drift 
on, the larger will become the number of 
Americans who will settle there and who 
will insist upon their claims and embarrass 
the government in case Cuba is to retain the 
island. 


This is what happened and this was the 
cause of the delay. The dispute about the 
ownership of the island originated in an 
unauthorized and erroneous statement, 
made at the direction of an Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, that “this island was ceded 
by Spain to the United States and is 
therefore a part of our territory, although 
it is attached at present to the division of 
Cuba for governmental purposes.” Mr. 
Elihu Root, then Secretary of War, re- 
pudiated the action of his subordinate 
early in 1900, as soon as it was called to 
his attention, saying in a letter of Decem- 
ber 18, 1903, to Senator Platt, of Con- 
necticut, of amendment fame: 


I never thought so. It had been for several 
centuries, in common with the hundreds of 
other islands surrounding the coast of the 
mainland of Cuba, included in the political 
division of the Spanish Kingdom known as 
Cuba. It had long been a part of the Prov- 
ince of Habana, which was a political division 
of Cuba. I think it was included under the 
term of “Cuba” as used in the Treaty of 
Paris, and, therefore, not in the description 
“Porto Rico and other islands.” I think at 
the time the treaty was made it was as much 
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a part of Cuba as Nantucket is a part of 
Massachusetts. 


Senator Platt, however, was of a differ- 
ent opinion, and because of that difference 
he had the article concerning the Island 
of Pines included in the amendment, for 
the reasons which he had previously stated 
in a letter of November 5, 1902: 


I feel that it is of the utmost importance 
that it shall be ours. It will give us the 
most advantageous point from which to de- 
fend the entrance of the isthmian canal. 


When the lease of the coaling and naval 
stations had been obtained by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, this argument 
of Senator Platt fell by the wayside. The 
American inhabitants, however, remained 
in the island and increased with the years. 
They were never many, but their very 
presence was embarrassing to Cuba, which 
wished the Isle of Pines, and to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, which 
wished to renounce a title which it had 
never asserted. In October, 1899, a census 
of Cuba was taken by the American au- 
thorities, then in occupation. At that 
time there were in the Isle of Pines in all 
3,199 inhabitants, of whom 2,999 were 
born in Cuba, 195 in Spain, and in other 
countries, 14. In January, 1903, the 
American settlers are said by their advo- 
cate to have numbered 300, with some 
200 non-residents owning property in the 
island. At the time of the ratification of 
the treaty the number of American set- 
tlers is said to have increased to about 
700. “How great a matter a little fire 
kindleth !” 

When the treaty ultimately ratified was 
under consideration, Mr. Root, then Sec- 
retary of State, had a conference with 
Senator Shelby M. Cullom, chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. He 
called the Senator’s attention to a passage 
from Hall’s International Law relating to 
the Isle of Pines, which was, in Secretary 
Root’s opinion, decisive of the question— 
a passage written in 1894, before the out- 
break of the insurrection which severed 
Cuba from Spain. The following is the 
passage : 


Apart from questions connected with the 
extent of territorial waters, which will be 
dealt with later, certain physical peculiarities 
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of coasts in various part of the world, where 
land impinges on the sea in an unusual 
manner, require to be noticed as affecting 
the territorial boundary. Off the coast of 
Florida, among the Bahamas, along the shores 
of Cuba, and in the Pacific are to be found 
groups of numerous islands and islets rising 
out of vast banks, which are covered with 
very shoal water and either form a line more 
or less parallel with land or compose sys- 
tems of their own, in both cases inclosing 
considerable sheets of water, which are some- 
times also shoal and sometimes relatively 
deep. The entrance to these interior bays 
or lagoons may be wide in breadth of surface 
water, but it is narrow in navigable water. 
To take a specific case, on the south coast 
of Cuba the Archipelago de los Canarreos 
stretches from 60 to 80 miles from the main- 
land to La Isla de Pinos. Its length from the 
Jardines Bank to Cape Frances is over a 
hundred miles. It is inclosed partly by some 
islands, mainly by banks, which are always 
awash, but upon which the tides are very 
slight. The depth of water is at no time 
sufficient to permit of navigation. Spaces 
along these banks many miles in length are 
unbroken by a single inlet. The water is 
uninterrupted, but access to the interior gulf 
or sea is impossible. At the western end 
there is a strait 20 miles or so in width, 
but not more than 6 miles of channel inter- 
vene between two banks which rise to within 
7 or 8 feet from the surface and which do 
not, consequently, admit of the passage of 
Seagoing vessels. In cases of this sort the 
question whether the interior waters are or 
are not lakes inclosed within the territory 
must always depend upon the depth upon 
the banks and the width of the entrances. 
Each must be judged upon its own merits. 
But in the instance cited there can be little 
doubt that the whole Archipelago de los 
Canarreos is a mere salt-water lake and that 
the boundary of the land of Cuba runs along 
the exterior edge of the banks. 


Mr. Root can be considered to have 
spoken in behalf of the Executive Depart- 
ment. Indeed, in an earlier letter, under 
date of November 27, 1905, he said to the 
“President of the American Club, Isle of 
Pines, West Indies,” that “this is the view 
with which President Roosevelt author- 
ized the pending treaty, and Mr. Hay 
signed it, and I expect to urge its con- 
firmation.” The view of the Judicial De- 
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partment is to the same effect, as appears 
from the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in Pearcy v. Strana- 
han, 205 United States Reports, 257, de- 
cided April 8, 1907, in which Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller, delivering the opinion of the 
court, said: 


The Cuban Government has been recog- 
nized as rightfully exercising sovereignty 
over the Isle of Pines as a de facto govern- 
ment until otherwise provided. It must be 
treated as foreign, for this government has 
never taken, nor aimed to take, that posses- 
sion in fact and in law which is essential to 
render it domestic. 


It is not irrelevant to remark that Mr. 
Justice Day, formerly Secretary of State, 
and who as Secretary had negotiated the 
protocol of armistice of 1898, and later 
chairman of the American commission 
which negotiated the treaty with Spain, 
concurred in this opinion. 

Therefore, there only remained the 
Legislative Department to adhere to these 
views, which it did on the 13th of March, 
1925. 

The exchange of ratifications of the 
treaty is a source of satisfaction to Cuba, 
which now and hereafter has an unclouded 
title to its national domain, in law as well 
as in fact. It is a satisfaction likewise to 
the United States, because the ratification 
of the treaty is a further evidence, if any 
were necessary, of its good faith towards 
Cuba and the fulfillment of its solemn 
promise upon entering the war to secure 
its independence. It is a satisfaction to 
the American Republics, as allaying “the 
suspicions with which the policy of the 
United States in the Caribbean was re- 
garded by some Latin American coun- 
tries.” Within three days of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty the following passage 
from La Nacton, of Buenos Aires, ap- 
peared in the North American press: 


Confidence in our great sister republic 
therefore is well merited and constitutes a 
foundation for continental security. 

We have believed in the efficacy of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and in the purity of the ideal- 
ism of Wilson. The difficult moments have 
not distorted our vision nor disturbed our 


serenity. We knew the great nation was 
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acting in good faith its rdle of champion of 


liberty and justice. As in the tragic hours 
of the war, we are able to affirm with re. 
newed satisfaction. Here is the proof. ., , 
The surrender of the Isle of Pines definitely 
and effectively means recognition of the 
rights of the weak. 


Friends of the United States in all the 
Latin American republics are heartened 
by the ratification of the treaty to re- 
newed efforts to bring about that soli- 
darity of the American republics which 
unmistakably existed in times past, which 
has been questioned in our own day, but 
which, unless all signs fail, is destined to 
become even more marked in the future 
than ever it has been in the history of the 
Western World. 

Among the believers in the good faith 
of the United States, none has been more 
constant and determined than Dr. Cosme 
de la Torriente, the Ambassador of Cuba, 
through whose efforts, it is not too much 
to say, the ratification of the treaty has 
been secured. He knows the people of the 
United States by contact, because in the 
trying days of Cuba’s struggle for inde- 
pendence, and before the participation of 
the United States, he was in our midst, 
advocating the cause of his country. 
Later he served in the army of independ- 
ence shoulder to shoulder with the Amer- 
ican troops. He has never lost the enthv- 
siasm of those days. Nor has he allowed 
himself, in the storm and stress of polit- 
ical life, to waiver in his devotion to the 
United States, and on many a platform he 
has expressed the gratitude of his country 
to the United States. He accepted the 
ambassadorship at great personal sacrifice 
to secure the ratification of the treaty re- 
nouncing all claim of the United States 
to the Isle of Pines, that the one source 
of irritation between the two republics 
might be removed, and in order that he 
might thereafter use the influence which 
he possesses, at home and abroad, to bring 
about those friendly relations between the 
Latin American republics and the United 
States which, because of the treaty, exist 
between Cuba and the United States. It 
is difficult to say which of the two repub- 
lics owes the greater gratitude to Cosme 
de la Torriente. 
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TREATY OF COMMERCE 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND GERMANY 


(Text Submitted for Ratification to the United 
States December 11, 1923, and Ratified 
February 24, 1925 


The United States of America and Ger- 
many, desirous of strengthening the bond of 
peace which happily prevails between them, 
by arrangements designed to promote friendly 
intercourse between their respective terri- 
tories through provisions responsive to the 
spiritual, cultural, economic, and commercial 
aspirations of the peoples thereof, have re- 
solved to conclude a treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and consular rights and for that 
purpose have appointed as their plenipoten- 
tiaries : 

The President of the United States of 
America, Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and the President of the German Em- 
pire, Dr. Otto Wiedfeldt, German Ambassa- 
dor to the United States of America, who, 
having communicated to each other their full 
powers, found to be in due form, have agreed 
upon the following articles: 


Article I 


The nationals of each of the high contract- 
ing parties shall be permitted to enter, travel, 
and reside in the territories of the other; to 
exercise liberty of conscience and freedom of 
worship; to engage in professional, scientific, 
religious, philanthropic, manufacturing, and 
commercial work of every kind without in- 
terference; to carry on every form of com- 
mercial activity which is not forbidden by 
the local law; to own, erect, or lease and 
occupy appropriate buildings and to lease 
lands for residential, scientific, religious, 
philanthropic, manufacturing, commercial, 
and mortuary purposes; to employ agents of 
their choice, and generally to do anything 
incidental to or necessary for the enjoyment 
of any of the foregoing privileges upon the 
Same terms as nationals of the State of resi- 
dence or as nationals of the nation hereafter 





to be most favored by it, submitting them- 
selves to all local laws and regulations duly 
established. 

The nationals of either high contracting 
party within the territories of the other shall 
not be subjected to the payment of any in- 
ternal charges or taxes other or higher than 
those that are exacted of and paid by its 
nationals. 

The nationals of each high contracting 
party shall enjoy freedom of access to the 
courts of justice of the other on conforming 
to the local laws, as well for the prosecution 
as for the defense of their rights, and in all 
degrees of jurisdiction established by law. 

The nationals of each high contracting 
party shall receive within the territories of 
the other, upon submitting to conditions im- 
posed upon its nationals, the most constant 
protection and security for their persons and 
property, and shall enjoy in this respect that 
degree of protection that is required by in- 
ternational law. Their property shall not be 
taken without due process of law and with- 
out payment of just compensation. 


Article ITI 


With respect to that form of protection 
granted by national, State, or provincial laws 
establishing civil liability for injuries or for 
death, and giving to relatives or heirs or de- 
pendents of an injured party a right of action 
or a pecuniary benefit, such relatives or heirs 
or dependents of the injured party, himself 
a national of either of the high contracting 
parties and within any of the territories of 
the other, shall, regardless of their alienage 
or residence outside of the territory where 
the injury occurred, enjoy the same rights 
and privileges as are or may be granted to 
nationals and under like conditions. 


Article III 


The dwellings, warehouses, manufactories, 
shops, and other places of business and all 
premises thereto appertaining of the na- 
tionals of each of the high contracting par- 
ties in the territories of the other used for 
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any purposes set forth in Article I shall be 
respected. It shall not be allowable to make 
a domiciliary visit to or search of any such 
buildings and premises, or there to examine 
and inspect books, papers, or accounts, except 
under the conditions and in conformity with 
the forms prescribed by the laws, ordinances, 
and regulations for nationals. 


Article IV 


Where, on the death of any person holding 
real or other immovable property or interests 
therein within the territories of one high 
contracting party, such property or interests 
therein would, by the laws of the country or 
by a testamentary disposition, descend or 
pass to a national of the other high contract- 
ing party, whether resident or nonresident, 
were he not disqualified by the laws of the 
country where such property or interests 
therein is or are situated, such national shall 
be allowed a term of three years in which to 
sell the same, this term to be reasonably pro- 
longed if circumstances render it necessary, 
and withdraw the proceeds thereof, without 
restraint or interference, and exempt from 
any succession, probate, or administrative 
duties or charges other than those which may 
be imposed in like cases upon the nationals 
of the country from which such proceeds may 
be drawn. 

Nationals of either high contracting party 
may have full power to dispose of their per- 
sonal property of every kind within the terri- 
tories of the other, by testament, donation, 
or otherwise, and their heirs, legatees, and 
donees, of whatsoever nationality, whether 
resident or nonresident, shall succeed to such 
personal property and may take possession 
thereof, either by themselves or by others 
acting for them, and retain or dispose of the 
same at their pleasure, subject to the pay- 
ment of such duties or charges only as the 
nationals of the high contracting party within 
whose territories such property may be or 
belong shall be liable to pay in like cases. 


Article V 


The nationals of each of the high contract- 
ing parties in the exercise of the right of 
freedom of worship, within the territories of 
the other, as hereinabove provided, may, 
without annoyance or molestation of any 
kind by reason of their religious belief or 
otherwise, conduct services either within 
their own houses or within any appropriate 
buildings which they may be at liberty to 


erect and maintain in convenient situations, 
provided their teachings or practices are not 
contrary to public morals; and they may also 
be permitted to bury their dead according to 
their religious customs in suitable and con- 
venient places established and maintained 
for the purpose, subject to the reasonable 
mortuary and sanitary laws and regulations 
of the place of burial. 


Article VI 


In the event of war between either high 
contracting party and a third State, such 
party may draft for compulsory military 
service nationals of the other having a per- 
manent residence within its territories and 
who have formally, according to its laws, de 
clared an intention to adopt its nationality 
by naturalization, unless such individuals 
depart from the territories of said belligerent 
party within sixty days after a declaration 
of war. 

Article VII 


Between the territories of the high con- 
tracting parties there shall be freedom of 
commerce and navigation. The nationals of 
each of the high contracting parties equally 
with those of the most favored nation, shall 
have liberty freely to come with their vessels 
and cargoes to all places, ports, and waters 
of every kind within the territorial limits of 
the other which are or may be open to for- 
eign commerce and navigation. Nothing in 
this treaty shall be construed to restrict the 
right of either high contracting party to im- 
pose, on such terms as it may see fit, pro- 
hibitions or restrictions of a sanitary char- 
acter designed to protect human, animal, or 
plant life, or regulations for the enforcement 
of police or revenue laws. 

Each of the high contracting parties binds 
itself unconditionally to impose no higher or 
other duties or conditions and no prohibition 
on the importation of any article, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the territories of 
the other than are or shall be imposed on the 
importation of any like article the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of any other foreign 
country. 

Each of the high contracting parties also 
binds itself unconditionally to impose n0 
higher or other charges or other restrictions 
or prohibitions on goods exported to the ter- 
ritories of the other high contracting party 
than are imposed on goods exported to any 
other foreign country. 
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Any advantage of whatsoever kind which 
either high contracting party may extend to 
any article, the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of any other foreign country shall 
simultaneously and unconditionally, without 
request and without compensation, be ex- 
tended to the like article the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of the other high con- 
tracting party. 

All the articles which are or may be legally 
imported from foreign countries into ports of 
the United States in United States vessels 
may likewise be imported into those ports in 
German vessels without being liable to any 
other or higher duties or charges whatsoever 
than if such articles were imported in United 
States vessels; and, reciprocally, all articles 
which are or may be legally imported from 
foreign countries into the ports of Germany 
in German vessels may likewise be imported 
into these ports in United States vessels 
without being liable to any other or higher 
duties or charges whatsoever than if such 
were imported from foreign countries in Ger- 
man vessels. 

With respect to the amount and collection 
of duties on imports and exports of every 
kind, each of the two high contracting par- 
ties binds itself to give to the nationals, ves- 
sels, and goods of the other the advantage of 
every favor, privilege, or immunity which it 
shall have accorded to the nationals, vessels, 
and goods of a third State, and regardless of 
whether such favored State shall have been 
accorded such treatment gratuitously or in 
return for reciprocal compensatory treat- 
ment. Every such favor, privilege, or im- 
munity which shall hereafter be granted the 
nationals, vessels, or goods of a third State 
shall simultaneously and unconditionally, 
without request and without compensation, 
be extended to the other high contracting 
party for the benefit of itself, its nationals, 
and vessels. 


The stipulations of this article shall apply 
to the importation of goods into and the ex- 
portation of goods from all areas within the 
German customs lines, but shall not extend 
to the treatment which either contracting 
party shall accord to purely border traffic 
within a zone not exceeding 10 miles (15 
kilometers) wide on either side of its cus- 
toms frontier, or to the treatment which is 
accorded by the United States to the com- 
merce of Cuba under the provisions of the 
commercial convention concluded by the 
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United States and Cuba on December 11, 
1902, or any other commercial convention 
which hereafter may be concluded by the 
United States with Cuba, or to the commerce 
of the United States with any of its depend- 
encies and the Panama Canal Zone under ex- 
isting or future laws. 


Article VIII 


The nationals and merchandise of each 
high contracting party within the territories 
of the other shall receive the same treatment 
as nationals and merchandise of the country 
with regard to internal taxes, transit duties, 
charges in respect to warehousing and other 
facilities, and the amount of drawbacks and 
bounties. 


Article IX 


No duties of tonnage, harbor, pilotage, 
lighthouse, quarantine, or other similar or 
corresponding duties or charges of whatever 
denomination, levied in the name or for the 
profit of the government, public function- 
aries, private individuals, corporations, or 
establishments of any kind shall be imposed 
in the ports of the territories of either coun- 
try upon the vessels of the other, which shall 
not equally, under the same conditions, be 
imposed on national vessels. Such equality 
of treatment shall apply reciprocally to the 
vessels of the two countries, respectively, 
from whatever place they may arrive and 
whatever may be their place of destination. 


Article X 


Merchant vessels and other privately 
owned vessels under the flag of either of the 
high contracting parties, and carrying the 
papers required by its national laws in proof 
of nationality shall, both within the terri- 
torial waters of the other high contracting 
party and on the high seas, be deemed to be 
the vessels of the party whose flag is flown. 


Article XI 


Merchant vessels and other privately 
owned vessels under the flag of either of the 
high contracting parties shall be permitted 
to discharge portions of cargoes at any port 
open to foreign commerce in the territories 
of the other high contracting party, and to 
proceed with the remaining portions of such 
cargoes to any other ports of the same terri- 
tories open to foreign commerce, without 
paying other or higher tonnage dues or port 
charges in such cases than would be paid by 
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national vessels in like circumstances, and 
they shall be permitted to load in like man- 
ner at different ports in the same voyage 
outward, provided, however, that the coast- 
ing trade of the United States is exempt 
from the provisions of this article and from 
the other provisions of this treaty, and is to 
be regulated according to the laws of the 
United States in relation thereto. It is 
agreed, however, that the nationals of either 
high contracting party shall within the ter- 
ritories of the other enjoy with respect to 
the coasting trade the most-favored-nation 
treatment. 
Article XIT 


Limited liability and other corporations 
and associations, whether or not for pecu- 
niary profit, which have been or may here- 
after be organized in accordance with and 
under the laws, national, State, or provincial, 
of either high contracting party and main- 
tain a central office within the territories 
thereof, shall have their juridical status rec- 
ognized by the other high contracting party, 
provided that they pursue no aims within its 
territories contrary to its laws. They shall 
enjoy free access to the courts of law and 
equity, on conforming to the laws regulating 
the matter, as well for the prosecution as for 
the defense of rights in all the degrees of 
jurisdiction established by law. 

The right of such corporations and associa- 
tions of either high contracting party so rec- 
ognized by the other to establish themselves 
within its territories, establish branch offices 
and fulfill their functions therein shall de- 
pend upon, and be governed solely by, the 
consent of such party as expressed in its 
national, State, or provincial laws. 


Article XIII 


The nationals of either high contracting 
party shall enjoy within the territories of 
the other, reciprocally and upon compliance 
with the conditions there imposed, such 
rights and privileges as have been or may 
hereafter be accorded the nationals of any 
other State with respect to the organization 
of and participation in limited liability and 
other corporations and associations, for pe- 
cuniary profit or otherwise, including the 
rights of promotion, incorporation, purchase 
and ownership and sale of shares, and the 
holding of executive or official positions 
therein. In the exercise of the foregoing 
rights and with respect to the regulation or 


procedure concerning the organization or 
conduct of such corporations or associations, 
such nationals shall be subjected to no con- 
ditions less favorable than those which have 
been or may hereafter be imposed upon the 
nationals of the most favored nation. The 
rights of any such corporations or associa- 
tions as may be organized or controlled or 
participated in by the nationals of either 
high contracting party within the territories 
of the other to exercise any of their func 
tions therein, shall be governed by the laws 
and regulations, national, State, or provin- 
cial, which are in force or may hereafter be 
established within the territories of the party 
wherein they propose to engage in business, 
The foregoing stipulations do not apply to 
the organization of and participation in po 
litical associations. 

The nationals of either high contracting 
party shall, moreover, enjoy within the terri- 
tories of the other, reciprocally and upon 
compliance with the conditions there imposed, 
such rights and privileges as have been or 
may hereafter be accorded the nationals of 
any other State with respect to the mining 
of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and 
sodium on the public domain of the other. 


Article XIV 


(a) Manufacturers, merchants, and traders 
domiciled within the jurisdiction of one of 
the high contracting parties may operate as 
commercial travelers either personally or by 
means of agents or employees within the 
jurisdiction of the other high contracting 
party on obtaining from the latter, upon pay- 
ment of a single fee, a license which shall be 
valid throughout its entire territorial juris- 
diction. 

In case either of the high contracting par- 
ties shall be engaged in war, it reserves to 
itself the right to prevent from operating 
within its jurisdiction under the provisions 
of this article, or otherwise, enemy nationals 
or other aliens whose presence it may con- 
sider prejudicial to public order and national 
safety. 

(b) In order to secure the license above 
mentioned the applicant must obtain from 
the country of domicile of the manufacturers, 
merchants, and traders represented a certifi- 
cate attesting his character as a commercial 
traveler. This certificate, which shall be 
issued by the authority to be designated in 
each country for the purpose, shall be viséed 
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by the consul of the country in which the 
applicant proposes to operate, and the au- 
thorities of the latter shall, upon the presen- 
tation of such certificate, issue to the appli- 
cant the national license as provided in sec- 
tion (a). 

(c) A commercial traveler may sell his 
samples without obtaining a special license 
as an importer. 

(d) Samples without commercial 
shall be admitted to entry free of duty. 

Samples marked, stamped, or defaced in 
such manner that they cannot be put to other 
uses shall be considered as objects without 
commercial value. 

(e) Samples having commercial value 
shall be provisionally admitted upon giving 
bond for the payment of lawful duties if they 
shall not have been withdrawn from the 
country within a period of six (6) months. 

Duties shall be paid on such portions of 
the samples as shall not have been so with- 
drawn. 

(f) All customs formalities shall be sim- 
plified as much as possible with a view to 
avoid delay in the despatch of samples. 

(9g) Peddlers and other salesmen who vend 
directly to the consumer, even though they 
have not an established place of business in 
the country in which they operate, shall not 
be considered as commercial travelers, but 
shall be subject to the license fees levied on 
business of the kind which they carry on. 

(h) No license shall be required of— 

(1) Persons traveling only to study trade 
and its needs, even though they initiate com- 
mercial relations, provided they do not make 
sales of merchandise. 

(2) Persons operating through local agen- 
cies which pay the license fee or other im- 
posts to which their business is subject. 

(3) Travelers who are exclusively buyers. 

(i) Any concessions affecting any of the 
provisions of the present article that may 
hereafter be granted by either high contract- 
ing party, either by law or by treaty or con- 
vention, shall immediately be extended to the 
other party. 


value 


Article XV 


(a) Regulations governing the renewal 
and transfer of licenses issued under the pro- 
visions of Article XIV, and the imposition of 
fines and other penalties for any misuse of 
licenses may be made by either of the high 
contracting parties whenever advisable within 





the terms of Article XIV and without preju- 
dice to the rights defined therein. 

If such regulations permit the renewal of 
licenses, the fee for renewal will not be 
greater than that charged for the original 
license. 

If such regulations permit the transfer of 
licenses, upon satisfactory proof that trans- 
feree, or assignee is in every sense the true 
successor of the original licensee, and that 
he can furnish a certificate of identification 
similar to that furnished by the original 
licensee, he will be allowed to operate as a 
commercial traveler pending the arrival of 
the new certificate of identification, but the 
cancellation of the bond for the samples shall 
not be effected before the arrival of the said 
certificate. 

(b) It is the citizenship of the firm that 
the commercial traveler represents, and not 
his own, that governs the issuance to him of 
a certificate of identification. 

The high contracting parties agree to em- 
power the local customs officials or other 
competent authorities to issue the said 
licenses upon surrender of the certificate of 
identification and authenticated list of sam- 
ples, acting as deputies of the central office 
constituted for the issuance and regulation 
of licenses. The said officials shall immedi- 
ately transmit the appropriate documenta- 
tion to the central office, to which the licensee 
shall thereafter give due notice of his inten- 
tion to ask for the renewal or transfer of his 
license, if these acts be allowable, or cancel- 
lation of his bond, upon his departure from 
the country. Due notice in this connection 
will be regarded as the time required for the 
exchange of correspondence in the normal 
mail schedules plus five business days for 
purposes of official verification and registra- 
tion. 

(c) It is understood that the traveler will 
not engage in the sale of other articles than 
those embraced by his lines of business; he 
may sell his samples, thus incurring an obli- 
gation to pay the customs duties thereupon, 
but he may not sell other articles brought 
with him or sent to him, which are not rea- 
sonably and clearly representative of the 
kind of business he purports to represent. 

(d) Advertising matter brought by com- 
mercial travelers in appropriate quantities 
shall be treated as samples without commer- 
cial value. Objects having a depreciative 
commercial value because of adaptation for 
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purposes of advertisement, and intended for 
gratuitous distribution, shall, wher intro- 
duced in reasonable quantities, wiso be 
treated as samples without commercial value. 
It is understood, however, that this prescrip- 
tion shall be subject to the customs laws of 
their respective countries. Samples accom- 
panying the commercial traveler will be 
despatched as a portion of his personal bag- 
gage; and those arriving after him will be 
given precedence over ordinary freight. 

(e) If the original license was issued for 
a period longer than six months, or if the 
license be renewed, the bond for the samples 
will be correspondingly extended. It is un- 
derstood, however, that this prescription 
shall be subject to the customs laws of the 
respective countries. 


Article XVI 


There shall be complete freedom of transit 
through the territories, including territorial 
waters of each high contracting party on the 
routes most convenient for international 
transit, by rail, navigable waterway, and 
canal, other than the Panama Canal and 
waterways and canals which constitute in- 
ternational boundaries of the United States, 
to persons and goods coming from or going 
through the territories of the other high con- 
tracting party, except such persons as may 
be forbidden admission into its territories or 
goods of which the importation may be pro- 
hibited by law. Persons and goods in transit 
shall not be subjected to any transit duty, or 
to any unnecessary delays or restrictions, 
and shall be given national treatment as re- 
gards charges, facilities, and all other mat- 
ters. 

Goods in transit must be entered at the 
proper customhouse, but they shall be exempt 
from all customs or other similar duties. 

All charges imposed on transport in transit 
shall be reasonable, having regard to the 
conditions of the traffic. 


Article XVII 


Each of the high contracting parties agrees 
to receive from the other, consular officers in 
those of its ports, places, and cities where it 
may be convenient and which are open to 
consular representatives of any foreign 
country. 

Consular officers of each of the high con- 
tracting parties shall, after entering upon 
their duties, enjoy reciprocally in the terri- 
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tories of the other all the rights, privileges, 
exemptions, and immunities which are en- 
joyed by officers of the same grade of the 
most favored nation. As official agents such 
officers shall be entitled to the high consid- 
eration of all officials, national or local, with 
whom they have official intercourse in the 
State which receives them. 

The government of each of the high con- 
tracting parties shall furnish free of charge 
the necessary exequatur of such consular 
officers of the other as present a regular 
commission signed by the chief executive of 
the appointing State and under its great 
seal; and it shall issue to a subordinate or 
substitute consular officer duly appointed by 
an accepted superior consular officer with the 
approbation of his government, or by any 
other competent officer of that government, 
such documents as according to the laws of 
the respective countries shall be requisite for 
the exercise by the appointee of the consular 
function. On the exhibition of an exequatur, 
or other document issued in lieu thereof to 
such subordinate, such consular officer shall 
be permitted to enter upon his duties and to 
enjoy the rights, privileges, and immunities 
granted by this treaty. 


Article XVIII 


Consular officers, nationals of the State by 
which they are appointed, shall be exempt 
from arrest except when charged with the 
commission of offenses locally designated as 
crimes other than misdemeanors and subject- 
ing the individual guilty thereof to punish- 
ment. Such officers shall be exempt from 
military billetings, and from service of any 
military or naval, administrative or police 
character whatsoever. 

In criminal cases the attendance at the 
trial by a consular officer as a witness may 
be demanded by the prosecution or defense. 
The demand shall be made with all possible 
regard for the consular dignity and the du- 
ties of the office; and there shall be compli- 
ance on the part of the consular officer. 


Consular officers shall be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the courts in the State which 
receives them in civil cases, subject to the 
proviso, however, that when the officer is a 
national of the State which appoints him and 
is engaged in no private occupation for gain, 
his testimony shall be taken orally or in 
writing at his residence or office and with 
due regard for his convenience. The officer 
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should, however, voluntarily give his testi- 
mony at the trial whenever it is possible to 
do so without serious interference with his 
official duties. 


Article XIX 


Consular officers, including employees in a 
consulate, nationals of the State by which 
they are appointed, other than those engaged 
in private occupations for gain within the 
State where they exercise their functions, 
shall be exempt from all taxes, national, 
State, provincial, and municipal, levied upon 
their persons or upon their property, except 
taxes levied on account of the possession or 
ownership of immovable property situated in 
or income derived from property of any kind 
situated or belonging within the territories 
of the State within which they exercise their 
functions. All consular officers and em- 
ployees nationals of the State appointing 
them shall be exempt from the payment of 
taxes on the salary, fees, or wages received 
by them in compensation for their consular 
services. 

Lands and buildings situated in the terri- 
tories of either high contracting party, of 
which the other high contracting party is the 
legal or equitable owner and which are used 
exclusively for governmental purposes by 
that owner, shall be exempt from taxation 
of every kind, national, State, provincial, and 
municipal, other than assessments levied for 
services or local public improvements by 
which the premises are benefited. 


Article XX 


Consular officers may place over the outer 
door of their respective offices the arms of 
their State, with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion designating the official office. Such offi- 
cers may also hoist the flag of their country 
on their offices, including those situated in 
the capitals of the two countries. They may 
likewise hoist such flag over any boat or 
vessel employed in the exercise of the con- 
sular function. 

The consular offices and archives shall at 
all times be inviolable. They shall under no 
circumstances be subjected to invasion by 
any outhorities of any character within the 
country where such offices are located. Nor 
shall the authorities under any pretext maxe 
any examination or seizure of papers or 
other property deposited within a consular 
office. Consular offices shall not be used as 
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places of asylum. No consular officer shall 
be required to produce official archives in 
court or testify as to their contents. 

Upon the death, incapacity, or absence of 
a consular officer having no subordinate con- 
sular officer at his post secretaries or chan- 
cellors whose official character may have 
previously been made known to the govern- 
ment of the State where the consular func- 
tion was exercised may temporarily exercise 
the consular function of the deceased or in- 
capacitated or absent consular officer, and 
while so acting shall enjoy all the rights, 
prerogatives, and immunities granted to the 
incumbent. 

Article XXI 


Consular officers, nationals of the State by 
which they are appointed, may, within their 
respective consular districts, address the au- 
thorities, national, State, provincial or mu- 
nicipal, for the purpose of protecting their 
countrymen in the enjoyment of their rights 
accruing by treaty or otherwise. Complaint 
may be made for the infraction of those 
rights. Failure upon the part of the proper 
authorities to grant redress or to accord pro- 
tection may justify interposition through the 
diplomatic channel, and in the absence of a 
diplomatic representative, a consul general 
or the consular officer stationed at the capital 
may apply directly to the government of the 
country. 

Article XXII 


Consular officers may, in pursuance of the 
laws of their own country, take, at any ap- 
propriate place within their respective dis- 
tricts, the depositions of any occupants of 
vessels of their own country, or of any na- 
tional of, or of any person having permanent 
residence within the territories of, their own 
country. Such officers may draw up, attest, 
certify, and authenticate unilateral acts, 
deeds, and testamentary dispositions of their 
countrymen, and also contracts to which a 
countryman is a party. They may draw up, 
attest, certify, and authenticate written in- 
struments of any kind purporting to express 
or embody the conveyance or encumbrance of 
property of any kind within the territory of 
the State by which such officers are ap- 
pointed, and unilateral acts, deeds, testa- 
mentary dispositions and contracts relating 
to property situated, or business to be trans- 
acted, within the territories of the State by 
which they are appointed embracing unilat- 
eral acts, deeds, testamentary dispositions, or 
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agreements executed solely by nationals of 
the State within which such officers exercise 
their functions. 

Instruments and documents thus executed 
and copies and translations thereof, when 
duly authenticated under his official seal by 
the consular officer shall be received as evi- 
dence in the territories of the contracting 
parties as original documents or authenti- 
cated copies, as the case may be, and shall 
have the same force and effect as if drawn 
by and executed before a notary or other 
public officer duly authorized in the country 
by which the consular officer was appointed ; 
provided, always, that such documents shall 
have been drawn and executed in conformity 
to the laws and regulations of the country 
where they are designed to take effect. 


Article XXIII 


A consular officer shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction over controversies arising out of 
the internal order of private vessels of his 
country, and shall alone exercise jurisdiction 
in cases, wherever arising, between officers 
and crews, pertaining to the enforcement of 
discipline on board, provided the vessel and 
the persons charged with wrongdoing shall 
have entered a port within his consular dis- 
trict. Such an officer shall also have juris- 
diction over issues concerning the adjustment 
of wages and the execution of contracts re- 
lating thereto provided the local laws so 
permit. 

When an act committed on board of a pri- 
vate vessel under the flag of the State by 
which the consular officer has been appointed 
and within the territorial waters of the State 
to which he has been appointed constitutes a 
crime according to the laws of that State, 
subjecting the person guilty thereof to pun- 
ishment as a criminal, the consular officer 
shall not exercise jurisdiction except in so 
far as he is permitted to do so by the local 
law. 


A consular officer may freely invoke the 
assistance of the local police authorities in 
any matter pertaining to the maintenance of 
internal order on board of a vessel under the 
flag of his country within the territorial 
waters of the State to which he is appointed, 
and upon such a request the requisite assist- 
ance shall be given. 

A consular officer may appear with the 
officers and crews of vessels under the flag 
of his country before the judicial authorities 
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of the State to which he is appointed to ren- 
der assistance as an interpreter or agent. 


Article XXIV 


In case of the death of a national of either 
high contracting party in the territory of the 
other without having in the territory of his 
decease any known heirs or testamentary 
executors by him appointed, the competent 
local authorities sha!l at once inform the 
nearest consular officer of the State of which 
the deceased was a national of the fact of 
his death, in order that necessary informa- 
tion may be forwarded to the parties inter- 
ested. 

In case of the death of a national of either 
of the high contracting parties without will 
or testament, in the territory of the other 
high contracting party, the consular officer 
of the State of which the deceased was a na- 
tional and within whose district the deceased 
made his home at the time of death shall, so 
far as the laws of the country permit and 
pending the appointment of an administrator 
and until letters of administration have been 
granted, be deemed qualified to take charge 
of the property left by the decedent for the 
preservation and protection of the same. 
Such consular officer shall have the right to 
be appointed as administrator within the dis- 
cretion of a tribunal or other agency con- 
trolling the administration of estates pro- 
vided the laws of the place where the estate 
is administered so permit. 

Whenever a consular officer accepts the 
office of administrator of the estate of a de 
ceased countryman, he subjects himself as 
such to the jurisdiction of the tribunal or 
other agency making the appointment for 
all necessary purposes to the same extent as 
a national of the country where he was ap- 
pointed. 


Article XXV 


A consular officer of either high contract- 
ing party may in behalf of his nonresident 
countrymen receipt for their distributive 
shares derived from estates in process of 
probate or accruing under the provisions of 
so-called workmen’s compensation laws or 
other like statutes provided he remit any 
funds so received through the oppropriate 
agencies of his government to the proper dis- 
tributees, and provided further that he furn- 
ish to the authority or agency making dis- 
tribution through him reasonable evidence of 
such remission. 
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Article XXVI 


A consular officer of either high contract- 
ing party shall have the right to inspect 
within the ports of the other high contract- 
ing party within his consular district the 
private vessels of any flag destined or about 
to clear for ports of the country appointing 
him in order to observe the sanitary condi- 
tions and measures taken on board such ves- 
sels, and to be enabled thereby to execute 
intelligently bills of health and other docu- 
ments required by the laws of his country, 
and to inform his government concerning the 
extent to which its sanitary regulations have 
been observed at ports of departure by ves- 
sels destined to its ports, with a view to fa- 
cilitating entry of such vessels therein. 


Article XXVII 


Sach of the high contracting parties agrees 
to permit the entry, free of all duty and 
without examination of any kind, of all fur- 
niture, equipment, and supplies intended for 
official use in the consular offices of the other 
and to extend to such consular officers of the 
other and their families and suites as are its 
nationals the privilege of entry free of duty 
of their baggage and all other personal prop- 
erty, whether accompanying the officer to 
his post or imported at any time during his 
incumbency thereof, provided, nevertheless, 
that no article the importation of which is 
prohibited by the law of either of the high 
contracting parties may be brought into its 
territories. 

It is understood, however, that this privi- 
lege shall not be extended to consular officers 
who are engaged in any private occupation 
for gain in the countries to which they are 
accredited, save with respect to governmental 
supplies. 


Article XXVIII 


All proceedings relative to the salvage of 
vessels of either high contracting party 
wrecked upon the coasts of the other shall 
be directed by the consular officer of the 
country to which the vessel belongs and 
within whose district the wreck may have 
occurred. Pending the arrival of such offi- 
cer, who shall be immediately informed of 
the occurrence, the local authorities shall 
take all necessary measures for the protec- 
tion of persons and the preservation of 
wrecked property. The local authorities 


shall not otherwise interfere than for the 
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maintenance of order; the protection of the 
interests of the salvors, if these do not belong 
to the crews that have been wrecked, and to 
carry into effect the arrangements made for 
the entry and exportation of the merchan- 
dise saved. It is understood that such mer- 
chandise is not to be subjected to any custom- 
house charges unless it be intended for con- 
sumption in the country where the wreck 
may have taken place. 

The intervention of the local authorities 
in these different cases shall occasion no ex- 
pense of any kind, except such as may be 
caused by the operations of salvage and the 
preservation of the goods saved, together 
with such as would be incurred under similar 
circumstances by vessels of the nation. 


Article XXIX 


Subject to any limitation or exception 
hereinbefore set forth, or hereafter to be 
agreed upon, the territories of the high con- 
tracting parties to which the provisions of 
this treaty extend shall be understood to 
comprise all areas of land, water, and air 
over which the parties respectively claim 
and exercise dominion as sovereign thereof, 
excepting the Panama Canal Zone; for pur- 
poses connected with customs administration 
the territory of Germany shall be deemed to 
be coterminous with the area included within 
the German customs lines. 


Article XXX 


Nothing in the present treaty shall be con- 
strued to limit or restrict in any way the 
rights, privileges, and advantages accorded 
to the United States or its nationals or to 
Germany or its nationals by the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Germany re 
storing friendly relations, concluded on Aug- 
ust 25, 1921. 


Article XXXI 


The present traty shall remain in full force 
for the term of ten years from the date of 
the exchange of ratifications, on which date 
it shall begin to take effect in all of its pro- 
visions. 

If within one year before the expiration of 
the aforesaid period of ten years neither high 
contracting party notifies to the other an in- 
tention of modifying, by change or omission, 
any of the provisions of any of the articles 
in this treaty or of terminating it upon the 
expiration of the aforesaid period, the treaty 
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shall remain in full force and effect after the 
aforesaid period and until one year from 
such a time as either of the high contracting 
parties shall have notified to the other an 
intention of modifying or terminating the 
treaty. 


Article XXXII 


The present treaty shall be ratified, and 
the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged 
at Washington as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the same and have 
affixed their seals hereto. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Ger- 
man languages, at the city of Washington, 
this 8th day of December, 1923. 


CHARLES EvANS HUGHES. 
Dr. OTTo WIEDFELDT. 


[SEAL. ] 
[SEAL. ] 


In EXEcuTIve SESSION, 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Exec- 
utive D, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, 
a treaty of friendship, commerce, and con- 
sular rights between the United States and 
Germany, signed at Washington on Decem- 
ber 8, 1923, subject to the following reserva- 
tions and understandings to be set forth in 
an exchange of notes between the high con- 
tracting parties so as to make it plain that 
this condition is understood and accepted by 
each of them: 

First, that there shall be added to Article I 
of said treaty the following: “Nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to affect exist- 
ing statutes of either country in relation to 
the immigration of aliens or the right of 
either country to enact such statutes.” 

Second, that the fifth paragraph of Article 
VII and Articles IX and XI shall remain in 
force for twelve months from the date of ex- 
change of ratification, and if not then termi- 
nated on ninety days’ previous notice shall 
remain in force until Congress shall enact 
legislation inconsistent therewith, when the 
same shall automatically lapse at the end of 
sixty days from such enactment, and on such 
lapse each high contracting party shall enjoy 
all the rights which it would have possessed 
had such paragraph or articles not been em- 
braced in the treaty. 
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BRITISH IMPERIAL ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 


(Note.—Following is the text of a state 
ment issued by the British Colonial Office 
concerning the constitution of an Imperial 
Economic Committee.) 

In the course of the debate on the address 
in the House of Commons on December 17, 
1924, the Prime Minister referred to the con- 
stitution of a committee to deal with the 
marketing in the United Kingdom of the food 
products of the oversea parts of the Empire. 
His announcement followed on discussions 
between His Majesty’s present government 
and their predecessors and the other govern- 
ments represented at the Imperial Economic 
Conference, 1923, regarding the resolution 
(pages 18-19 of Cmd. 1990) as to the appoint- 
ment of an Imperial Economic Committee. 

It has now been decided to set up a com- 
mittee of an ad hoc character to be called the 
Imperial Economic Committee, representing 
His Majesty’s Government and the govern- 
ments of the self-governing dominions, India, 
and the colonies and protectorates, with the 
following terms of reference: 


To consider the possibility of improving 
the methods of preparing for market and 
marketing within the United Kingdom the 
food products of the oversea parts of the 
Empire with a view to increasing the con- 
sumption of such products in the United 
Kingdom in preference to imports from 
foreign countries, and to promote the 
interests both of producers and consumers. 


It has also been agreed that the committee 
should concentrate its attention first on meat 
and fruit. 

It has further been arranged that the com- 
mittee should be invited to make recom- 
mendations regarding schemes upon which 
useful expenditure might be incurred out of 
the grant which the Prime Minister an- 
nounced was to be devoted by His Majesty’s 
Government to securing for producers in the 
oversea parts of the Empire a larger share 
of that portion of the United Kingdom mar- 
ket in foodstuffs which has to be supplied by 
importation from abroad. 

Sir Halford Mackinder, who is also chair- 
man of the Imperial Shipping Committee, 
has, by agreement between the governments 
concerned, been appointed chairman of the 
new committee. The other members will be: 

United Kingdom—Sir Thomas Allen, Di- 
rector of the Co-operative Wholesale Society ; 


ee 
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Mr. W. S. Crawford, of Messrs. W. 8S. Craw- 
ford, Limited; Sir Algernon Firth, Bt., late 
President of the Association of Chambers of 
Commerce of the United Kingdom. 

Canada—Mr. J. Forsythe Smith, of the 
Canadian Trade Commissioner Service; Mr. 
L. MeQuat, of the Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 

Australia—Sir Mark Sheldon, K. B. E., 
chairman of the Australian Bank of Com- 
merce; Mr. F. L. McDougall, one of the 
business advisers to the Australian deiega- 
tion at the Imperial Economic Conference, 
1923. 

New Zealand—The Hon. Sir James Allen, 
K. C. B., High Commissioner for New Zea- 
land; Mr. R. S. Forsyth, London manager of 
the New Zealand Producers’ Board. 

South Africa—Mr. J. Dimond, trade com- 
missioner for the Union of South Africa in 
London. 

Irish Free State—Mr. James McNeill, High 
Commissioner for the Irish Free State; Mr. 
S. J. Meyrick, Secretary, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Dublin. 

Newfoundland—Captain Victor Gordon, 
High Commissioner for Newfoundland. 

India—Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee, K. C. 
I. E., High Commissioner for India; Mr. M. 
M. S. Gubbay, C. S. I., C. I. E., late I. C. S., 
formerly Secretary to the Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India. 

Colonies and Protectorates—Sir Gilbert 
Grindle, K. C. M. G., C. B., Senior Assistant 
Undersecretary of State, Colonial Office. 

(A second representative of the colonies 
and protectorates will be selected from a 
panel including representatives of certain 
associations connected with the colonies.) 

The secretary of the committee will be Mr. 
H. Broadley, Board of Trade, to whom all 
communications on matters affecting the 
work of the committee should be addressed, 
at the Board of Trade, Great George Street, 
S. W. I. 

Sir Algernon Firth, Bt., was president of 
the Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce from 1912 to 1918 and served on 
humerous government committees during the 
war. He has been a member of the Board 
of Trade Advisory Council. 

Sir Thomas Allen is a director of the 
English and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society and chairman of the Co-operative 
Insurance Society. He is also a member of 
the Board of Trade Advisory Council. 

Mr. W. S. Crawford is a member of the 
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firm of Messrs. W. S. Crawford, Limited, 
advertisers’ consultants, and was chairman 
of the British Program Committee for the 
Advertising Convention held at Wembley in 
July, 1924, and in this connection was re- 
sponsible for all the organizing arrange- 
ments. 





AN HISPANIC-AMERICAN EXPOSITION will be 


held in Seville, Spain, in 1927. The Latin 
American countries have all accepted invita- 
tions to appear, and the United States, the 
only other country to be invited, has also 
decided to take part. Congress has appro- 
priated the sum of $700,000 to provide for the 
representation of the United States in the 
exposition. 


THE CONTROL OF AIR ROUTES TO SouTH 
America is a matter which is engaging popu- 
lar attention in several European countries 
as well as in the United States. Among the 
great air routes under discussion, are the 
following: (1) A French plan for an air 
service from Toulouse to Dakar, fast steamer 
service from Dakar to Pernambuco, and air 
service from Pernambuco to Buenos Aires; 
(2) a Spanish plan for Zeppelin service to 
the east coast of South America via the 
Canary Islands and Cape Verde Islands; (3) 
a project that is said to have been discussed 
in the League of Nations, at the instance of 
the French, for establishing an air service 
from Geneva to South America via Bordeaux, 
Lisbon, Dakar, and Pernambuco. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE of 
the National Education Association met in 
Cincinnati in February. It passed resolu- 
tions endorsing among other things, a federal 
department of education, the codification of 
international laws, and an international court 
of justice. 


HicH scCHOOLS IN DENMARK emphasize a 
broad outlook and sympathy toward other 
lands, as well as patriotism toward their 
own. Pupils are taught universal history, 
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and great men of all nations are used as ex- 
amples of heroism. The children are also 
taught the songs of many nations. 


RESTORATION OF THE DEVASTATED REGIONS in 
Belgium will be completed in 1926, according 
to a statement made by Premier Theunis. 
After that year this heading will disappear 
from the budget sheet. 


A LARGE MILITARY CAMP AT HEUBERG, south- 
west Germany, has been turned into a holi- 
day camp and open-air school for sickly and 
convalescent children. Upward of nine thou- 
sand undernourished and physically deficient 
children have already been given health su- 
pervision in this camp. 


A oirt oF $500,000 ror NEAR EAST COLLEGES 
has been announced recently by Mr. Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, of New York. This is suf- 
ficient to cover for five years a fifth of the 
expenses of Robert College, Constantinople, 
the American University of Beirut, the Con- 
stantinople Woman’s College, and other in- 
stitutions at Smyrna and Sofia. The Dodge 
family has been supporting educational and 
relief work in the Near East for three gen- 
erations. 


CANADIAN FEDERAL ESTIMATES include the 
provision of an annuity for Dr. Charles 
Saunders, who first produced “Marquis” 
wheat. 


FEBRUARY MARKED THE ONE-HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY Of the Anglo-Argentina treaty 
of amity, navigation, and commerce. 


Mr. Epwarp S. HaARrkKNEss, President of 
the Commonwealth Fund, New York, an- 
nounced on January 31 that a fund is offered 
to establish, annually, twenty fellowships, 
each for two years, at American universities 
for British graduate students. This is done 
“in the hopes of advancing international un- 
derstanding.” An important provision of the 
plan is that each student shall have at least 
three months’ travel in the United States at 
the end of the first year of study. A possible 
third year of study is granted to a limited 
number of promising students. The Prince 
of Wales has accepted the honorary chair- 
mansbip of the British committee of award. 


“THe Worip’s HEALTH” (organ of the 


League of Red Cross Societies) states that 
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there is an urgent need for more Chinese 
doctors in China, where existing hospitals 
are seriously understaffed and private prac. 
titioners are relatively few. The Rockefeller 
Foundation’s China Medical Board has al- 
lotted $22,500 per annum for a campaign un- 
dertaken by the Chinese Council on Health 
Education for more doctors, through the 
schools and universities. 








“IN ORDER TO STRENGTHEN further the ties 
between the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics and the Chinese people,” the Soviet 
Government is arranging an exhibition at 
Harbin. Timber, coal, and metals will be in- 
cluded among the exhibits. 


THE LEAGUE oF Nations has convoked the 
first meeting of the Committee on the Codi- 
fication of International Law for April 1 at 
Geneva. Former Attorney-General George 
W. Wickersham is the American member of 
this committee. 


RECENT POLISH LEGISLATION fixes the age 
limit for child labor at fifteen years. This 
is in advance of similar legislation in neigh- 
boring States, according to the Save the Chil- 
dren Bulletin for February 10. In Russia, 
for instance, the age limit previous to 1922 
was 12, in Germany it is 13, in Austria 12 
for artisan work and 14 for factory work. 
Poland is even further ahead than several 
States of Western Europe—e.g., France (age 
limit 13), Italy (12), and Spain and Hun- 
gary (10). The age limit adopted by the 
International Labor Office is also less liberal 
than that voted in Poland. Luxemburg and 
the Soviet Republic (decree of 1922) go even 
further and fix the age limit for minors at 
16 years. 


A NEW CAMPAIGN FOR PEACE EDUCATION is 
one of the results of the Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War, held in Washing- 
ton in January, by nine country-wide wo 
men’s organizations. 


THREE NEW CONVENTIONS designed to pro 
mote peace and stability in Central America 
have received the necessary ratification and 
are to become effective shortly. The State 
Department has been advised that Honduras 
has ratified the convention for a Central 
American tribunal, and that it would be put 
into effect despite its rejection by San Sal- 
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yador. All the other Central American re- 
publics have accepted it. The Central Ameri- 
ean arms limitation convention has been 
ratified now by all five Central American 
governments and the convention for inter- 
national commissions of inquiry has been rat- 
ified by the United States, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, and Honduras. 


THe EMPIRE PARLIAMENTARY ASSOCIATION 
of the British Empire is enlarging the sphere 
of its activities and forming committees to 
study such subjects as trade, communica- 
tions, and finance; Empire foreign relations 
and defense; migration and land settlement 
within the Empire; Indian affairs, and af- 
fairs of the West Indies. The committees 
will merely explore methods of co-operation 
with the dominions, India, and the colonies. 
Courses of action will be taken only by in- 
dividual members of the association. 


MoRE THAN THIRTY NATIONS, including the 
United States and Germany, have accepted 
an invitation to a conference on the control 
of the international traffic in arms to be held 
in Geneva early in May. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH SHIP- 
pine LINE, a State enterprise which was in- 
stituted in 1916, has proved a costly failure, 
and the Australian Government is taking im- 
mediate steps to dispose of the fleet of 32 
ships. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR SERVICE 
has arranged matters with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment so that there will soon be a biweekly 
service linking the London-Paris-Brussels 
routes with Riga, Moscow, and Vladivostok. 


Mount SALEVE, JUST OUTSIDE GENEVA, but 
in France, will soon be crowned by two im- 
portant stations. One is to be the world’s 
largest and most powerful radio station, 
which can communicate with all parts of the 
globe; the other, an observatory containing 
the most powerful telescopes in the world. 
Four years will be required to build these 
two stations, and it is expected that, when 
completed, Saleve will become the seat of 
the international meteorological office. 


THE THREE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY of its 
public postal service was celebrated on De- 
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cember 24 by Denmark. On Christmas Eve, 
1624, King Christian IV ordered the opening 
of post offices, the appointment of postmen 
to carry letters and parcels, and fixed certain 
domestic and foreign postal routes, with a 
board to keep the books and manage the 
system. 


EIGHT HUNDRED FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWS- 
PAPERS, reaching some 9,000,000 readers, 
printed last year 48,000 articles prepared by 
the Foreign Language Information Service 
of New York City. These articles were writ- 
ten to give simple, unbiased information 
about American life and ideals to immigrants 
in order to help them become the more 
promptly and wholesomely assimilated into 
the life of our people. 


RECENT ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES in the 
valley of the Indus, says Sir John Marshall, 
have now established the fact that well-built 
cities and a relatively mature civilization 
existed there 5,000 years ago. Up to this 
time discoveries have indicated a civilization 
there dating back only half that length of 
time. 


JAPAN PASSED LAWS PERMITTING FOREIGNERS 
to own land in that country about thirty 
years ago, but has deferred making the legis- 
lation operate to see how other nations would 
reciprocate, said Dr. Yusuke Tsurumi recent- 
ly in New York City. He explained that, 
while the law was not yet in effect, it is 
possible for foreigners to hold leases on land 
for as long as 2,000 years. 


Mrs. JAMES L. SLAYDEN, of San Antonio, 
Texas, wife of a former President of the 
American Peace Society, has established “The 
Slayden Memorial.” The income of this 
memorial furnishes prizes for the best essay 
on world peace within the two high schools 
of San Antonio. The subject of the essays 
this year is “How Does War Injure Man- 
kind?” Mrs. Slayden has opened Mr. Slay- 
den’s library to the use of the contestants. 


THE Otympic GAMES OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
have recently been held in San José, Costa 
Rica. A team from the Canal Zone won first 
place, with Costa Rica second and Nicaragua 
third. An athlete on the Canal Zone team, 
from Porto Rico, won the championship in 
individual points. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Sarnt JOAN. By Bernard Shaw. Pp. 163. 
Brentano, New York, 1924. Price, $2.25. 


One approaches Shaw’s Saint Joan with 
something of trepidation. What will he do 
with that story, so full of mysticism 
and tragic beauty—he, who so dearly loves 
to prick our bubbles, to lash our authorities, 
and riddle our pet beliefs with witticisms? 

A good many of these things he does in 
the preface, written after the play had been 
produced for nearly a season in London and 
New York. He analyzes Joan fearlessly, 
finding her sane and shrewd, logical and 
dominant. She was the embryo “managing 
womanof fifty.” She “ordered people about.” 
The process of her deeds was so rapid that, 
though they were thoroughly calculated, she 

yas hardly conscious of it and ascribed it 
all to her voices. Yet in all sincerity Joan 
was, according to Shaw’s findings, devoted 
and religious. She was modern, in that she 
claimed the right of private conscience. A 
genius in her management of people and a 
theocrat in doctrine, she was yet too ignorant 
of the world to forestall her own doom. 
“Quite innocent,” said the inquisitor after 
she was taken out to the stake. “She did 
not understand a word we were saying.” 

After Shaw the pamphleteer has finished 
his preface, Shaw the artist begins his play, 
and by the time the great trial scene is 
reached the artist rises to heights never be- 
fore reached by him. 

Cleverly the preparation for this scene is 
made after the action has been well intro- 
duced. The long conversation between the 
Earl of Warwick and the Bishop of Beauvais 
shows those powerful currents, voiced by the 
church and the aristrocracy, which are des- 
tined to destroy the maid. To be sure, per- 
sons do not really thus explain or even un- 
derstand themselves. But it is as good a 
way as any to foreshadow and explain Joan’s 
downfall. 

Another scene for the same purpose shows 
how really alone she is. Then follows the 
trial scene. No buffoonery intrudes here, no 


dragging in of sarcasm or satire to be ap- 
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plied to modern times. Except that the trial 
is shown to be more fair than one usually 
thinks, the picture is kept entirely in its 
proper century. The clash of the forces 
which have been approaching this climax is 
felt to be tragically inevitable and innocence 
is sacrificed. 

An epilogue serves to bring us back to 
every day and also to wind up Shaw’s ideas 
on the maid. Early in the play she had ex- 
cused her warlikeness on the ground that the 
English belonged in their own land. So God 
intended. “Otherwise it would be murder 
to kill an Englishman in battle.” In the epi- 
logue she explains the spirit in which she 
fought, thus: “With heart high and humble 
and void of malice and nothing counting 
under God but France free and French.” 

Not a peace play, surely, yet full of dart- 
ing truths on right and wrong international 
relations, and with the final teaching that 
not even yet are the nations ready for their 
saints. 


MoperRN TuRKEY. By Eliot Grinnel Mears. 
Pp. 779. Illustrated. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1924. Price, $6.00. 


Relatively few people in America have any 
knowledge, more than hearsay information, 
of Turkey as she really is at this moment. 
Opinions there are in plenty, but distress- 
ingly little knowledge of facts. The author 
of Modern Turkey felt, after a considerable 
time of residence there as a government offi- 
cial, that practical and up-to-date informa- 
tion should be furnished English-speaking 
people. 

His book, now happily brought out, has 
been praised widely by many experts on the 
Orient, because of its accuracy and objective 
nature. Professor Mears has, indeed, in 
spite of the personal bias of some of his wit- 
nesses, produced that most rare and difficult 
thing, an impartial history in a field often 
dominated by intrigue. 

Many authorities have been drawn upon in 
collaboration. In the chapter on ‘“Minori- 
ties,” for instance, the articles on Armen- 
ians, Greeks, and Jews have been written by 
representatives of those races. “The Turkish 
Press” is written by Ahmed Emin Bey; “The 
Young Turk Movement,” by Saleh Kerameth 
Bey. Many other chapters, and especially 
summaries, are by Professor Mears himself. 
The Armenian question, the Arabian ques- 
tion, and the Kemalist movement are can- 
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didly treated by this trained observer. 
Through his eyes one can see that Turkey 
which “bears no resemblance to the Ottoman 
Empire of 1914 and differs greatly from the 
nationalist Turkey of 1920-1922.” 

An appendix contains documents, bibliog- 
raphies, and an especially interesting fea- 
ture, a 23-page chronology of events in Tur- 
key from 1908-1923. 


CaLvin CootipceE: His IDEALS OF CITIZEN- 
sum. By Edward Elwell Whiting. Pp. 
391. Price $2.00. W. A. Wilde Company, 
Boston, 1924. 


The story of Calvin Coolidge is a human 
story. A survey of his life reveals that it 
has been shaped, not by the many influences 
usually predominant in a public career, but 
by abiding moral principles planted in him 
in his early years. Among these elemental 
principles, none is more prominent than his 
lack of introspection and freedom from con- 
scious self-exploitation. In one of his own 
sentences, spoken to the State Senate of 
Massachusetts, he tersely expressed the creed 
by which he lives: “Do the day’s work.” 

“Calvin Coolidge: His Ideals of Citizen- 
ship,” by Edward Elwell Whiting, is a por- 
trayal of the character and public services 
of the President by means of a comprehen- 
sive survey of his public papers and ad- 
dresses. Throughout the long list—much 
longer than commonly supposed—of these 
documents, one easily detects a _ central 
theme. Mr. Coolidge is, and has ever been, 
a unique interpreter of “the meaning of 
democracy.” In the closing chapters of the 
book, with such titles as “Moral Forces in 
Government,” “Religion in Government,” 
“The Gospel of Work,” “Education,” etc., 
there are revealed the foundation stones of 
Mr. Coolidge’s—yes, of America’s—political 
philosophy, based upon the experience of his- 
tory, but having the hopeful, forward look. 
After all, what better thing does life have 
to offer? 


THE MonRoE Doctrine. By Alejandro AL 
varez. Pp. 573. Oxford University Press, 
1924. 


One HuNpRED YEARS OF THE MoNnROE Doc- 
TRINE. By David Y. Thomas. Pp. 580. 
Macmillan, New York, 1923. Price, $4.00. 


The Monroe Doctrine, first enunciated a 
bit over one hundred years ago, in 1823, 
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continues happily to be one of those inter- 
national subjects most discussed by states- 
men and lawyers and the general public as 
well. To be ignorant of this important prin- 
ciple is inexcusable. 

The volume compiled and largely written 
by the distinguished Chilean publicist, Dr. 
Alvarez, was produced at the instance of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. It covers the fields of the history 
of the doctrine, its nature and extent. Ar- 
ticles and opinions of many Latin and North 
Americans have been assembled here, form- 
ing a valuable body of comment on the whole 
matter. It is a serviceable text. 

The book by Professor Thomas, less legal 
in form, makes an admirable handbook for 
the general reader. 

“Before the work began,” says Mr. Thomas, 
“TI, like most Americans, believed in the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, though never with any blind 
adulation of everything masquerading under 
that name. The study was undertaken with 
the sincere desire to get at the facts, where- 
ever they might lead. They have led far 
afield, but not astray.” His story is inter- 
esting and would be an excellent preliminary 
to more specialized work. 


” 


Brirp IsLaANpDs oF Peru. By Robert Cushman 
Murphy. Pp. 362. Illustrated. G. P. 
Putnam Sons, New York, 1925. 


Here is a book as charming as Beebe’s 
“Galipagos.” If all scientists and explorers 
wrote in a similarly delightful manner, even 
discoveries less fresh and thrilling might 
have great interest for the stay-at-homes. 
We are all full of questions, but answers are 
so often dull that it is easy to lose the child’s 
wide-awake habit of asking “Why?” 

In this book, however, the findings of the 
author not only answer many questions, but 
they do it in a way that suggests others. 
Thus we are led out to wish to know more 
and more of the arid part of the coast of 
South America. 

“When you see no more trees,” says a na- 
tive to the explorer, “it is Peru.” But why 
is this coast so barren? Why is this tropical 
country washed by such a cold ocean? Why 
are the coast islands teeming with literally 
millions of birds? 

Dr. Murphy begins not with science, but 
with word pictures, preliminary to his re- 
search. We see Lima during a strike; we 
share his rambles about the ancient capital, 
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climb with him to the top of Morro Solar 
to view the sunset. In language graphic 
because simple and natural, he describes the 
scene as though with a sweeping brush. 
“When the sun went under as a fiery disk, 
the foam of the rollers that broke upon the 
rocky shore turned from white to heliotrope, 
and most of the colors of both sea and land 
assumed indescribable richness.” Then came, 
through the dusk, remarkable bird-calls, but 
so loud and harplike he could imagine no 
bird capable of producing them. Soon he 
described, silhouetted against the sky, twelve 
ibises whose combined voices produced the 
sustained notes so instrumental in quality. 

And so the interest of the normal inquir- 
ing mind is kept alert throughout. There are 
chapters devoted to the investigation and ex- 
planation of the remarkable cold Humboldt 
current which washes the coast of Peru. 
Others leave the teeming aquatic life and 
observe the birds on the guano islands, which 
comprise a most important source of wealth 
to Peru. 

Dr. Murphy has done not only a notable 
piece of field investigation, in the opinion of 
other naturalists, he has also created for the 
North American public a new region of in- 
terest in the country of Peru and its arid 
coastal islands. 


POLITICAL ACTION, A NATURALISTIC INTERPRE- 
TATION OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN RELA- 
TION TO THE StaTeE. By Seba Eldridge. Pp. 
368 and index. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, 1924. 


What are the secret springs back of politi- 
calevents? A survey of the writings upon this 
subject reveals much confusion of thought 
and inadequacy of statement. Mr. Seba El- 
dridge in his book, “Political Action,” at- 
tempts a comprehensive treatment of all the 
factors entering into our political life, with 
special emphasis upon the mental functions 
most significant for politics. 

Pointing out that the three great influences 
operative in human society are heredity, en- 
vironment, and culture or tradition, the au- 
thor divides mental traits as follows: (a) 
instincts; (0) intellectual processes; (c) 
pleasant and unpleasant feeling tones; (d) 
habits; stating, however, that these are 
merely logical, not ontological, distinctions. 
The whole range of primary instincts or ten- 
dencies constitutes the source of human be- 
havior. Hunger, fear, repulsion, acquisitive- 
ness, sex, play, etc., often have a larger in- 
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fluence than commonly realized. But Mr> 
Eldridge believes that such traits as fighting © 
inquisitive and gregarious impulses, are more © 
directly significant in the interpretation of 7 
political events. ; 

With this background discussion of sources, | 
Mr. Eldridge passes, in the last third of hig” 
book, to an extended and interesting treat. © 
ment of political liberalism, under the chap. | 
ter headings: “Reason and Justice in Poli- : 
tics”; “Freedom of Discussion”; “The Na- © 
ture of Representative Government.”; “The 
Radical Party”; “Incurable Defects of Po. ~ 
litical Democracy.” Then follows a chapter ~ 
in which the author outlines his conceptions > 
of what the future of political action is likely a 
to be. The book ends with a chapter devoted ~ 
to ultimate problems involved in the under- © 
standing and appreciation of the mental | 
traits that shape human society. FE 

The student of political science and phi- 7 
losophy, interested to find an adequate state © 
ment of the factors involved in the inter- © 
pretation of past and present political events, = 
will find this book—well written, logically ar- 7 
ranged, comprehensive in scope—a valuable ~ 
aid in his investigations. ; 
Or Civit. GOVERNMENT: Two TREATISES. By | 
John Locke. Everyman’s Library, E. P, 7 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1924. Price 8 7 
cents. 


Among the many classics which have been : 
brought out in the Everyman’s Library, these © 
essays, written by John Locke in the seven — 
teenth century, have now a strange time 
liness. These are days when political founda- | 
tions are undergoing a careful scrutiny, when 
new organizations, national and international, ~ 
are in process of building. What more suit- 7 
able, therefore, than that we, at least in © 
America, should run over again those docu 7 
ments and ideas which so profoundly in- 
fluencd our beginnings? It was Locke who -™ 
formulated the ideal of government by the” 
consent of the governed; who emphasized 
natural rights, the right of resistance, and 
popular control. Our Revolution depended 
upon a philosophy directly derived from 
Locke and his school. Much also ot the 
political theory underlying our Constitution 
was built upon doctrines first enunciated by ) 
him. 4 

An interpretive introduction by Prof. Wil- 
liam S. Carpenter, of Princeton, serves a8 | 
an excellent guide through the quaintness of | 
Locke’s style. 





